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HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


ON THE GENIUS OF THE OTTOMAN INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue philosophical inquiry into the origin and progress of the political 
institutions of Europe, presents no phenomenon more striking than that 
of the Turkish establishment in the provinces west of the Propontis and 
the Hellespont. From the moment of the dismemberment of the mighty 
empire of antiquity, if to any given era can be assigned that prodigious 
catastrophe, the system of European civilization had been progressive ; 
and, as it were, in a straight line, without remarkable deviations, and cer- 
tainly, it may be said, without retrocession. In the age of Louis XIV. 
it had perhaps attained the utmost which it was calculated to attain in 
the order of its progress, and becoming, as it were, a new point of de- 
parture at that period for a still more exalted system, it preceded but 
by a moment the great convulsion of the French Revolution, out of the 
chaos of which was destined to arise the germ of a new system but now 
in the infancy of its development. To this regular progression we find, 
with one exception, the whole continent of Europe submitting, and the 
more magnificent world of America owing to it the very theory of its 
civilization ; it gave to the industry of the patient Hollander a country 
rescued or conquered from the dominion of the ocean, and built upon 
the frozen waters of the Arctic sea a home for the enterprise and acti- 
vity of the merchant and the mariner. 

And which is this single and remarkable exception? As far as the 
eye of the observer traces the march of the Mohammedan power, so far 
does he find this germ of civilization inert—so far does he find the very 
nature of man unchanged; which, however it be proclaimed alike in 
every age, is, at least in its outward manifestations, less stable than any 
of the physical phenomena to which change is incident, by the very con- 
stitution of their existence. 

Unaffected by the incessant changes surrounding them, the Turkish 
provinces have remained such as the policy of their first conquerors 
rendered them; and the peculiar principles by which their degree of 
civilization has been produced, appear tc terminate abruptly on the bor- 
ders of the adjacent countries, without having modified in any particular 
their very diflerent systems, and in contradiction, it would seem, of that 
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fundamental law, in conformity with which it is declared that not a bil- 
low of the ocean heaves without producing its correspondent vibration 
in the universal system of created things. 

It may well then be inquired, by what means the Turkish establish- 
ment in Europe, destitute of the principle of adaptation by which nations 
have in all other instances alone been able to perpetuate and extend 
themselves for such a length of time, succeeded in retaining the limits 
acquired by its most fortunate chiefs; and how it has resisted the uni- 
versal tendency to change, whether of progression or retrogression, which 
we remark in all the ages of the world, as incident to all of its manifold 
populations. This question we propose to investigate in a series of es- 
says, which, as the subject will render them in a great measure specu- 
lative, we shall be careful to render as brief as may be compatible with 
the nature of the inquiry ; while at the same time it is hoped that the 
historical details will be found to possess much interest for the general 
reader. 

In this investigation, however striking the early history of the Otto- 
mans may be, and however pregnant with interest and instruction, we 
are at liberty, for the sake of brevity, to pass it over in silen:e till the 
moment of the occupation of Adrianople by the arms of Orchan the first, 
in succession to the founder of the race. The sons of Orchan, Oma, 
Solyman, and Amurath, were the leaders of this fortunate expedition ; 
and to the latter was reserved the boast of filling a Mohammedan throne 
in the midst of the princes of Christian Europe. 

Beneath the hoof of the horse upon which Attila had ridden, the grass, 
he boasted, never grew again; and the devastating progress of the new 
wanderers from the deserts of Asia, seemed to bring the same curse of 
sterility on the devoted fields of their triumphs. The fairest portion of 
Europe in their possession, produce not the quantity of food required for 
the sustenance of a scant population. Villages, towns, and cities, dis- 
appeared before their march ; and the panic-stricken Greeks, at the name 
of the Turkish leaders, not waiting their approach, abandoned their pro- 
perty and their homes, to find in other countries an escape from the ex- 
tirpating ferocity of these new savages. Among all the cities of the 
Eastern empire, and now the second of European Turkey in importance 
and in population, was Adrianople, situated in the plains between the range 
of hills to which the ancients gave the names of Rhodope and Hemus, 
or the Despotic Dog and Balkins of the Turks. A single glance upon 
a common map will serve to show the importance of this situation to a 
power, whose ulterior views were directed towards the city of Constan- 
tinople, leaving it dependent solely upon such aid as might be afforded 
from the northern powers through the Black Sea, and from the south by 
means of the Dardanelles and Sea of Marmora. In the last war be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks, the occupation of Adrianople termi- 
nated the war, and left to the Sultan nothing but the name of having 
saved his capital. After a resistance of nine months, Adrianople fell 
into the hands of Solyman and Amurath, and, receiving on its subjuga- 
tion a Mohammedan population, it became, A. D. 1360, the seat of the 
Turkish empire in Europe. 
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It is not uncommon to behold the founding of empire through the in- 
fluence of an individual ; to mark it assume, in the life-time of the founder, 
a consistency upon which to depend in the event of his death, and, or- 


- ganized by his exertions, to fit itself for lasting command. The history 


of England, in its passage from the Anglo-Saxon to the Norman rule, 
affords a striking example. More frequently we discover the dissipation 
or overthrow of empires, established by the energies of a single con- 
queror, when that energy is lost to the new institutions by his death ; 
but history presents, with all its wonders, scarce a parallel to the progress 
of the Ottomans, continued through a succession of reigns by a series 
of victories, and sending out in every conquest the roots of permanent 
empire and extended rule. In the case of the Turks, it is not difficult 
to trace out and follow the causes that led to the brilliant result of their 
influence in Europe. 

When an individual, in an age and with a people whose active prin- 
ciple has been exhausted, arises by the influences of a boundless ambi- 
tion and resistless will, to give a temporary impulse to effete institutions, 
his loss is an inevitable forerunner of the dissolution of the fabric reared 
by his exertion and supported by his strength; but when the principle 
of action is in a whole population, the individual appearing and acting 
as its organ, leads only in obedience to its impulse and its will; so long, 
therefore, as these remain, it is impossible that any degeneracy shall be 
found in its apparent leaders, even in the longest succession ; to inter- 
fere with the advancement of such a people, there must be a diminution 
in the exercise of their own active impulse, or the opposition of a will 
more powerful from without. In the case of the Turks, while we can 
discover no principle of conservation in their political institutions, we 
find the active spirit of a conquering people not led by conquering prin- 
ces to dominion, but forcing their sovereigns into the paths of conquest 
and making them conquerors. We shall cease to wonder, therefore, at 
the long line of heroes which preceded the father of the Ottoman race 
till the establishment of his posterity in the seat of the Byzantine Ce- 
sars. But we shall find it certainly more difficult to account for the 
means by which the nation has been able to sustain itself in the inertness 
which succeeded so suddenly to the spirit of conquest, with its vast and 
heterogeneous population. 

The character of Amurath stands foremost among the Ottoman princes 
for all the virtues that could adorn a hero of those times. His ferocity 
of disposition displayed against the enenaies of his religion alone, was no 
obstruction in the way of the praises which his subjects bestowed on 
him; and the justice and tenderness with which he administered his 
power among them, have rendered his memory sacred and dear.* The 


* Upon a certain occasion Amurath appeared to offer his testimony before the Mufti, who 
then acted as judge. “If,” said the impartial officer, “ your majesty come here to offer the 
testimony of a prince and leader of the faithful, I cannot refuse to admit the evidence ; if you 
offer that merely of an individual, I reject you as unqualified. He who mingles not in the 

rayers of the people has no common bond of faith with them, and no concern in their courts.” 
ft is said that Amurath, impressed with this rebuke, retired, and that thenceforward he regue 
larly mingled in the devotions of his soldiers and subjects, 
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wise policy of his father had instituted a body of infantry, which after- 
wards, by the prudence of Amurath, invested with a new character, be- 
came the terror of his Christian enemies and the support of his throne 
and dynasty; but his own more extended dominions required the insti- 
tution of a military for the protection of the soil. The corps of Spahis 
and Timariots were created by Amurath to answer this necessary end. 

In the Timariots, and in the manner of their origin, are observable the 
principles of the feuds and feudal tenures of the middle ages, in the 
Christian countries of Europe. The sovereignty of the prince extended 
over all the country which had descended to him, or the possession of 
which had passed by conquest into his hands. The right of property 
was also originally vested, or presumed to be vested, in the sovereign. 
At the period of Amurath’s accession to the throne, his inherited domi- 
nion was principally in the government of subordinate chiefs; but his 
extensive schemes of conquest contemplated the subjugation of vast 
additional territory, and the danger and frequency of revolt in the half- 
subdued states that owned his authority, taught him the inexpediency of 
introducing in his new possessions a similar system. At the same time, 
the reward which he could have offered to valor and ability, in the erec- 
tion of new principalities, would have been limited in number, and could 
have had but a limited influence upon the courage and ambitious hopes 
of his soldiery. He divided, therefore, his smallest and his largest con- 
quests into portions, to which the name of 'Timar was attached ; and the 
property in each of these was vested in any individual who had deserved 
the reward by his conduct and service in effecting its occupation. The 
sole condition by which these Timars were held was that of military 
service and aid; and every Timariot was required to attend in person, 
well armed and mounted, in the Sultan’s wars, with a number of horse- 
men, in proportion to the value of his Timar. No plea, whether of 
sickness or age, was received from the Timariot; his presence was al- 
ways required in the field; and often on a litter the veteran of this order 
was borne to the scene of conflict, or the infant inheritor from his mo- 
ther’s breast, to sustain the chivalric purpose of the Timariot troop. 

The soldier, thus brought to the war, had a more than common inte- 
rest in the battle which he fought; and the wise provisions of Amurath, car- 
ried out by his successors to the present day, have furnished the Turk- 
ish Sultan with a body of cavalry unsurpassed, if not unequalled, for 
courage and activity; and amounting to the prodigious number, frequently, 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, well armed and mounted for the defence 
of their property and of the realm. From their organization it has re- 
sulted, that while the Janizaries have been the most insubordinate body 
of soldiers in Europe, the 'Timariots have scarcely been known to rebel 
against the legitimate authority of their princes. 

In the meanwhile the Turkish conquests in Bulgaria and Servia ena- 
bled Amurath to increase his-infantry, by augmenting the powerful corps 
of Janizaries, whose installation by this prince has sometimes given rise 
to the mistaken opinion that to him they owed their origin. The many 
wars of the predecessors of Amurath, and the many captives which fell 
into their hands, had rendered this already a numerous body, that called 
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for its special organization. Dividing them into companies, Amurath 
placed over each its proper officer, and over all an Aga, who should 
rank among the highest dignitaries of the government. ‘To confirm 
their ferocious devotion, he resolved to add to their installation the sanc- 
tity of religion ; and sending them to the celebrated Bektach, founder of 
the Dervishes, and the most venerable of that order, he implored for them 
an ensign and a name. Instructed in the Sultan’s designs, the old man 
placed upon the head of one of these soldiers his hand, and allowed the 
ample sleeve of his garment to fall around it in folds. In this situation 
he ejaculated, with all the enthusiasm and fervor of prophecy, the words 
which were to be to them the epitome and law of their duty. “ Let 
their name,” said he, “be Janizaries; let their visage be terrible, and 
invincible their arms; may their swords be ever sharp, and ever pointed 
against an enemy their spears; may their valor secure to them a never- 
failing success.” With this benediction and this augury were they in- 
stalled, and with the whole sum of virtue comprised in the law of the 
sword and the right of the strong, these ungovernable troops appear to 
have almost accomplished their destiny, and to have fulfilled the predic- 
tion of military fanaticism and religious zeal. From that moment the 
name of Janizaries remained to this formidable band, and the turban 
which the Janizary wears in the form of a Dervish’s sleeve, bears 
witness to the religious sanctity of the inauguration of the order to 
which he belongs. The number of this corps was limited to ten 
thousand at first, and it was only after a painful noviciate that the cap- 
tives destined for this honorable body were permitted to assume the 
name of Janizaries. When Mahomet II. conceived his vast projects 
against the West, he felt the powerful influence of the courage, intrepi- 
dity, and enthusiastic ferocity of a soldiery so constituted and so trained ; 
and when he undertook at last the final subversion of the throne of the 
Greek emperors, he had augmented the force of the Janizaries to the 
number in all of forty thousand men. To keep this number perfect, he 
ordered that the deficiencies occasioned by his constant wars should be 
supplied by a levy among the Christians of his European provinces 
once in every seven years, when the eldest son of every Christian family 
should be removed to multiply the Asamaglans, or preparatory corps of 
Janizaries. Such appear to have been the earliest provisions for the 
establishment of empire by the Turks, in the provinces which they first 
occupied in Europe ; and it is not easy to discover in them any thing to 
mark the founding of a permanent dominion. The government had al- 
ways to encounter the difficulties which are inseparable from a military 
appointment, and accordingly it offers us more frequent instances of re- 
volt against the person of the sovereign than any other European esta- 
blishment. The reign of Amurath, the third in succession of his race, 
affords an early example. 

John Paleologus, the emperor of Constantinople and its few remain- 
ing dependencies, had courted the alliance of the Turks against the 
despot of Bulgaria ; and the conduct of the confederate forces was en- 
trusted to the young princes, Andronicusand Contuz, sons of Paleolo- 
gus and Amurath. Under these youthful commanders, the allied arms 
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had been completely successful ; and the league which had been formed 
against them by the Moldavians, Wallachians, Transylvanians, and Bul- 
garians, had proved of no avail, opposed to the impetuous shock of their 
attack. The hate of the Greek emperor was satisfied with this victory, 
but his son perceived that it had been gained but for the benefit of a 
more terrible enemy than that which it had prostrated. Andronicus 
was, by the law of succession, one day to ascend his father’s throne, 
and he could not disguise to himself the condition of his parent; in this 
alliance with Amurath, he could not dissemble the humiliating convic- 
tion that he himself should mount the throne of the Greek emperors as 
the dependent of the Ottoman Sultan. In the ardor and the exultation 
of victory, it appeared easy to secure himself in the possession of a 
sovereignty which he had exercised already by delegated authority, and 
in which he had distinguished his ability. The son of Amurath was per- 
suaded to believe the same, and both prepared to turn against their fathers 
the arms which had been confided to their valor and integrity. Paleo- 
logus and Amurath received the news of this rebellion in Asia Minor. 
With a celerity which the rebels had by no means expected, the Turkish 
Sultan crossed into Europe, and approaching the camp of his son, pre- 
sented himself to the soldiers. The name of Amurath was dear to his 
people, and the claims of his illustrious achievements had rendered his 
presence little less than awful in their eyes. Andronicus and Contuz 
soon beheld themselves without force to oppose the anger of their offend- 
ed father, and nothing was to be hoped from the clemency of Amurath. 
His humanity was lavished upon his subjects, and never had the enemies 
of the Turkish power a more relentless adversary. His justice has 
often been extolled as an attribute prominent among his manifold virtues, 
and every principle forbade him to-pardon in a son the offence which in 
an enemy he was never known to forgive. Andronicus was sent to his 
father, but Amurath himself passed sentence upon his son. Contuz was 
ordered to be deprived of his eyes. This rigorous performance of jus- 
tice against the heir of the Sultan, left little hope of a less rigorous en- 
forcement against the son of Paleclogus; and that unhappy father, now 
too late discovering himself a prisoner in the hands of his obdurate ally, 
was compelled to execute the same sentence upon his son which had 
been so sternly executed against the partner of his revolt. 

Every thing now tended towards the consolidation of the Ottoman 
power. ‘The few established laws and principles required by a military 
system, beyond the discipline and graduated subordination of a camp, 
were framed and adjusted; and the whole political machine, such as 
it remains at the present day, was fixed and constituted by Amurath, 
while yet his empire remained to be won. -The office of Cadilesker, or 
chief of the Cadis’, was instituted for the distribution of justice; and the 
Grand Vizier was created to assist with his counsel the deliberations of 
the Sultan, or to bear with the people the terrible responsibility of his 
master’s despotism. During the time that Amurath was in Asia, the 
prince of Servia, Lazarus, had collected an army of confederated Wal- 
lachians, Hungarians, and other neighboring people, to oppose the pro- 
gress of his irresistible march. The report of this preparation brought 
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Amurath into the field; he directed his force at once against the hostile 
array of the confederates, and met them in the plains of Carlsovia. The 
battle that ensued was a carnage ; the impetuous Sultan headed the at- 
tack, and the Hungarian cavalry was annihilated by the long lances of the 
Timariot horsemen. The victory being achieved and the enemy put 
to rout, Amurath dismounted, and walked over the field to number the 
enemy that had fallen and the soldiers that he had lost. He was exult- 
ing at the ease with which he had obtained so signal a triumph; for he had 
dreamed the very night before of having perished in battle. There are 
many prophecies and presages that cause their own accomplishment. 
A Tribalkian soldier, hearing the words of the Sultan from among the 
heaps of the slain, sprang to his feet, and plunging his dagger in the 
breast of the conqueror, fulfilled the forebodings of the night, and deprived 
the Turkish victory of its triumph. 

The reign of the Ottomans had now passed through three generations, 
still aiming at universal dominion, and so far unerring in its aim. ‘The 
first impulse which communicated the original energy and vigor of at- 
tack, remained with it still; and while the spirit of an intolerant religion 
urged the whole mass upon Christendom, it destroyed the independent 
principle that generally accompanies a people acting from its own im- 
pulse: by connecting the office of the monarch with the sanctity of re- 
ligion, it wore away the pride of liberty, through which a conquering 
people usually preserve their own freedom in the extinction of the po- 
litical rights of the conquered. The difference is partly here between 
the conquests of the Turks, and of those earlier barbarians who trampled 
on the Roman state and power. 

At the time of the passage of the Turks from Asia, the political sys- 
tem of Europe was subsiding from its long ferment, and was about to 
assume that consistency and that character out of which arose the insti- 
tutions which distinguished all the nations of the west. The shocks 
and tumults of the time but tended to confirm this character, and the 
hordes of Eastern people who poured into the empire could effect no 
modification or change beyond the limits of the territory which they sub- 
dued. Each body, therefore, was thrown upon its own system, and 
each system was perfected in its opposite and conflicting principles. 
At the dismemberment of the first or Western empire, the case was dif- 
ferent; the barbarous nations by which that event had been produced, 
brought in with them a spirit unknown to the long-enslaved dependents 
of the emperors, and the governments which rose in the dark ages of 
the world were the result of the combined or discordant manners of the 
new and the old populations. These governments present an appear- 
ance perhaps unlike nothing so much as the picture which posterity has 
received for their likeness. Throughout all these ages, through the long 
period of baronical sovereignty, one characteristic, striking and predo- 
minant, presents itself. At no epoch in history has the principle of 
political liberty been more practically developed or more universally un- 
questioned, if we may not call it acknowledged ; but in equal proportion 
the principle of civil liberty was unknown. From the conflict which 
grew out of the assertion of their civil rights by the populations of the 
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more civilized countries, arose the despotisms by which all Europe was 
oppressed, till the first hope of disenthralment beamed in the progress 
of the French Revolution; and the support which the sovereign power 
received from the people, when they first began to contend against the 
nobles for civil emancipation, effected the absolute prostration of politi- 
cal liberty. If we pursue the parallel still farther, we find the distinctive 
characteristics still more marked, from the time that the various nations 
out of which the modern governments have grown, appeared for the first 
time upon the borders of the Roman state. In the organization of their 
march, we see the constituent principle of liberty ; in the progress of the 
Turks we behold the constituted despotism which expanded with the 
extension of territory, but which, proceeding on its first principle, was 
subject to no change ; namely, the merging of political and civil right in 
the absolute will of the prince. How impressed the Ottoman princes 
were themselves with the belief that their mission of conquest was from 
Heaven, is manifested in a thousand instances. Thus, when Amurath 
laid siege to Apollonia, the reputation of the place, believed to be im- 
pregnable, and the resolution of the inhabitants in its defence, made 
vain the efforts of the Turks to effect its reduction. In the midst of the 
slaughter of his troops, who were falling around him in a last assault, 
which seemed to promise still more disastrous defeat, the enthusiastic 
barbarian cast himself upon his knees, and invoking the favor of Heaven, 
declared that he fought in the name of the Prophet, whose truth was to 
make itself known in this conflict. In an hour afterwards the SuKan 
returned thanks to Mahomet for the miracle in the churches of the con- 
quered city, and the miracle remains as such upon record to this day. 

Amurath left at his death two sons, of whom the eldest, Bajazet, suc- 
ceeded him. His accession was marked by the commission of an act 
of cruelty which has formed a recognized feature in the policy of the 
Sultans, being repeated on the assumption of the government by almost 
every monarch of the Turkish race. Bajazet ordered his brother The- 
lebi to be put to death, while yet the remains of their common father 
lay unburied in his palace ; and every precaution thus taken for the quiet 
of his reign, he prepared to pursue the career of his people. A succes- 
sion of battles, in which, however, the arms of the Moslems were not 
always triumphant, extended his empire in Asia Minor over the few re- 
maining places that had still maintained themselves against the Ottomans, 
while in Europe the tottering throne of the Byzantine princes seemed 
within the very grasp of its aspiring enemy. Yet even in this progress 
of his hopes, which seem to have fixed no goal short of the imperial 
city, a temporary check served to throw a glory round the fortunes of 
the Christian princes united for the defence of the eastern capital of 
Christendom. 

Stephen of Moldavia had often beaten the best generals of Amurath, 
and the still more warlike Bajazet anxiously desired to match himself 
‘with the only enemy whose conquest seemed capable of ministering at 
once to his power and his pride. Crossing the Danube unexpectedly, 
Bajazet challenged the Moldavian to meet him as one who had already 
possessed himself of his realm, for the battle-field was in the dominion 
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of Stephen. No more obstinate conflict had taken place between the 
Christians and Mohammedans, but the moral necessity which governs 
wars and decides in the issue, independent of the moral right, yet lent, and 
was to lend for many generations, its irresistible power to the Turkish 
cause ; and Stephen was compelled to abandon the fight. He retreated 
towards the fortified city of Nols, which was then in the care of his 
mother. In answer to her son’s application to be received within the 
gates, she appears upon the walls: ‘ Go,” said she to her son, “ return 
to the field; let me hear that you have perished with glory, to wash out 
the stain of this flight. Return then and conquer, to live—depart then, 
and die; but return not defeated to me.” ‘The Turks had already dis- 
persed and abandoned their ranks, in eager distribution of the spoils ; in 
this condition they were found by the prince, who, denied a refuge within 
the walls of his own city, and stung by his mother’s rebuke, had returned 
in search of the death which she had sent him to court. Unprepared 
for this renewal of the fight, the Moslem soldiery offered no resistance 
to the fury of their assailants ; and in a very few hours the gates of Nols 
were opened to receive the conqueror of the most formidable enemy 
that had yet threatened the religion of Europe. 

When the news of this defeat was received by the tributaries of Ba- 
jazet in Asia, there were many who believed that the overthrow of his 
power was at hand, and some exalted at once the flag of revolt. But 
the energies of Bajazet were not even suspended by his late defeat ; 
with that impetuous haste which in his passages from Europe to Asia, 
and from Asia to Europe, to fight at each a battle, and at each to gain a 
victory, had brought on him the surname of Hildris, (the lightning,) he 
poured upon the collected forces of his rebellious tributaries ; and the 
cities that had been prepared for resistance, now opened their gates as 
if to share in the triumph of their victorious king, rather than as with 
rebellious arms to sue for his mercy. 

With these conquests, Bajazet greatly increased the force of his ca- 
valry, creating more 'Timars than any of his predecessors, and attach- 
ing the soldiery thus created to his person, by abandoning to them the 
entire spoils of every field. From this victory, the Sultan was recalled 
to Europe by the formation of a Christian league, at the head of which 
was Sigismund, of Hungary, and which furnished upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand men, for the express purpose of repelling the encroach- 
ments of the Mussulmans. Bajazet, on this occasion, vindicated his 
title of Hildris. He crossed into Europe at the head of his Spahis and 
Janizaries, proceeded to Nicopolis, which was then invested by the 
Christian league ; on the very day on which he arrived within sight of 
the numerous host, forty thousand stronger than his own, he forced them 
to battle, and in less than three hours not a vestige remained of the 
magnificent confederation which had fondly contemplated the expulsion 
of the Moslems from Europe. 

It was rather apparent that the last days of the empire were drawing 
nigh, and that the successors of the Romans were not long to be kept 
from the capital of Roman dominion. Resistance, it might be argued, 
was tried and had failed. One only means of opposing the progress of 
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the new power remained; but the sceptre had passed, in fact, from the 
hands of the emperors, and Constantinople must have fallen had the 
Turkish ensigns never crossed the Bosphorus. The maintenance of 
civil order in the empire, and of perfect peace among the Christian pow- 
ers that surrounded it, might have checked the progress of Islamism in 
Europe ; but disorder and anarchy ruled in the domestic concerns of 
the empire, and the Christian princes of Hungary, Moldavia, etc. though 
frequently united in temporary league, were much oftener engaged in 
wars with one another. 

On the defeat of Sigismund, the occupation of the Byzantine throne 
became the proximate object of the Sultan’s ambition, as it had all along 
been the ultimate aim of the Ottoman conquests. Then first the ‘Turk- 
ish army appeared beneath the walls of the city, which, cut off from ex- 
ternal aid, was left single-handed to cope with its determined enemy ; 
and the power of the Sultan was then first admitted to a share in the 
administration of the public affairs by the recognition of his officer ap- 
pointed to administer justice among the Mohammedan residents of Con- 
stantinople. Yet Bajazet for a moment refrained from seizing, with too 
bold a hand, the sceptre which he had learned to look on as an inherit- 
ance; a single step remained yet to be taken, and, inclined as were his 
soldiers and himself to arms, he felt that the fears of the powerful na- 
tions of Christendom required more on this occasion from his prudence 
than from his courage or strength. 

The purblind son of Paleologus, postponed in the succession to a 
younger brother, had indicated to the child who should have been his 
successor, the means of restoration to his rank and birthright. John, 
the nephew of the emperor, at the suggestion of his father, therefore, 
threw himself into the willing arms of Bajazet. 'To support the claims 
of this young prince, the Turkish Sultan sat down before the walls of 
the imperial city, and as the only condition of safety to the people, de- 
manded the abdication of Manuel in favor of his nephew and rival. 
Beset with cares and enemies, and seeing nothing in the aspect of af- 
fairs but the speedy dissolution of his empire, Manuel was willing that 
another, at least, should spare him the disgrace of yielding up the domi- 
nion of a Christian people into the hands of an infidel. He therefore 
abandoned it readily to his nephew, in the well-founded conviction that 
the reign of the Turks had already commenced in the seat of his pre- 
decessors ; and John, the tributary of Bajazet, ascended the throne from 
which the father of that prince had excluded his father. 

The conditions of this unnatural alliance had provided for the aban- 
donment of Constantinople, and the confinement of the little that re- 
mained of the imperial dignity to the countries of Greece. On assum- 
ing the government of his realm, John desired, or seemed to desire, the 
fulfilment of his engagements with Bajazet ; but the estates and the peo- 
ple declared that they would not be transferred to the enemies of their 
religion ; that they would perish ratler in resistance for their faith. John 
was happy to be thus urged and compelled to the violation of his pledge, 
but it was not this show of resistance that preserved for a time the base- 
less fabric of the empire, and the departing glories of its name. 


D. 
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Tuts is some fellow, 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 

A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb, 

Quite den his nature: He cannot flatter, he !— 

An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth: 

An’ if they take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which im this plainness, 

Harbor more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty upright, careful observants, 

Who weigh the matter nicely. SHAKESPEARE. 
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Tue fact is as undeniable as it is generally acknowledged, that since 
the death of Lord Byron, the best fugitive poetry of the United States 
has been greatly superior to that of England. We have bards among 
us, whose productions would shine by the side of seven-tenths even of 
the authors collected in those ponderous tomes, entitled the “ British 
Classics,” or “ Select British Poets.” Let any reader of taste look over 
those collections, and see how much matter there is in them, of no su- 
perior merit, floating down the stream of time, like flies in amber, only 
because it is bound up with productions of acknowledged and enduring 
excellence. Let a reader glance, for example, at the volume of Aikin 
or even of Hazlitt—though that is less exceptionable—and he will find 
many effusions, whose authors, permissively, are almost sanctified to 
fame, that are yet greatly inferior to no small portion of American fugi- 
tive poetry. ‘This may not at present be readily acknowledged—be- 
cause it is a weakness of human nature, that men are apt to attach far 
less credit to the productions of contemporary writers, than each of those 
same writers and his productions receive, after the palsy of death has 
descended upon the hand that recorded, and the heart that indited. 

We need not cite examples in favor of the foregoing declarations. 
Their truth, we believe, is familiar, both to the American public, and the 
tasteful readers of Europe. In speaking of American poetry, we mean 
that which has been produced by natives, born and bred ; not the forlorn 
effusions of certain transplanted foreigners, who have labored so long 
and so unsuccessfully to be numbered among the bright train of native 
bards. We mean the writers and the products of “ our own, our native 
land.” We feel a glow of honest pride in their array. In the works of 
HiLtHouse, we have a strength, a finish, and a profoundness of know- 
ledge, which strike the mind and heart like the page of a Milton; pro- 
ductions unsurpassed by any of recent origin, for their correctness, their 
grandeur, and beauty. In the effusions of Bryant, the Thomson of 
America, we have those faithful pictures of natural life and human affec- 
tion, fraught with the soundest philosophy, which cannot fail or die. 
They are destined to live with the Seasons; to appeal, with their pure 
truth and sweet fidelity, to the intellect and love of other generations. 
We may mark in Hanveck, the Byronic spirit and fife of song; the 
English undefiled; thrilling the bosom in his lyrics, and charming the 
taste in his lighter lays. In Percivat, may be seen the flowing diction, 
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and imagery of Moore; and in Spracue, a pathos and harmony, which 
Pope himself has never exceeded. 

Are not these allegations undeniable?) What European tragedy, pro- 
duced within the last thirty years, is superior to the Hadad of Hillhouse ? 
What poet, in that time, has surpassed in ease and truth the best poems 
of Bryant? Who, during the same space, abroad or at home, has writ- 
ten a more soul-stirring lyric than Halleck’s Marco Botzaris? Will the 
best productions of Percival suffer by a comparison with the latest, and 
of course the maturest, of Moore or Campbell? Will Byron’s Prize Ad- 
dress at Drury Lane compare with Sprague’s at the Park Theatre? 
Has not the latter been pronounced every way superior, even in Eng- 
land? We propose these questions with pride. They have already 
been triumphantly answered on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But this is not all. There are other names, full of promise, growing 
yearly more lustrous in our literary annals, to which we have not time 
nor space at present to allude. They are names, borne by scholars and 
men of intellect, whose busy pursuits may repress the influence of song 
within them, but cannot mar their power. From them, and their com- 
peers, something elevated and lasting may in due time be confidently 
expected. 

There is one cause which has perhaps operated somewhat against a 
proper appreciation of the writers we have mentioned. Their actual 
merits are in our opinion undervalued, on account of the complaints oc- 
casionally made of them by journalists, that no one of them has produc- 
ed a long poem. ‘This is very true; but we do not conceive it neces- 
sary that a man should create a labored epic to substantiate a claim to 
the character of a first-rate poet. Gray has descended to posterity, and 
will go on to other ages, in his incomparable Elegy ; Goldsmith is far 
more extensively known from his Hermit, than from his other produc- 
tions; while Milton, and Pope, and numerous others whom we might 
name, are commended to the general world more by passages in their 
great works, than by the entire works themselves. Therefore we may 
say confidently, that all the native poets we have mentioned, have writ- 
ten matter which possesses all the elements of perpetuity ; poems, which 
though short, are perfect; full of nature and life, without blemish or 
stain. 

That we have such poets in our country, and that there are those who, 
by patient thought, unobtrusive study, and the untiring pursuit of know- 
ledge im aid of their natural genius, are desirous to emulate such exam- 
ples, until they themselves may deserve approbation and success, is, we 
believe, a source of gratification to the mind of every American critic. 
The course of our highest authorities in literature—the North American 
Review and the Christian Examiner—exhibits a patronizing and dis- 
criminating spirit in this matter, which is worthy of all praise, since it 
will conduce in an eminent degree to the advancement of polite letters 
in our country.. The editors of these eminent journals in no instance 
permit their pages to’ be made the conduits of private bile, and individual 
spleen. They judge with justice, and in kindness they condemn. They 
permit no scribe who is scouted by the public, and whose name, when 
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known, is an antidote to his adverse opinions, to sully their leaves with 
the suggestions of envious and revengeful sentiment—the results of dis- 
appointed authorship, and a galling sense of personal obscurity. They 
look to the promise of native works, and exhibit that good sense and 
feeling by whose guidance they escape the mortification of seeing them- 
selves the objects of ridicule, and their opinions utterly reversed both in 
Europe and America. They are regarded with respect, as men above 
the reach or the persuasion of contemptible motives ; and with the law 
of courteous impartiality guiding their pens, they perform, with honest 
impulses, their duty to the literary efforts of their countrymen. 

It is a matter of praise, also, that these are gentlemen, the merits of 
whose productions entitle them to sit in judgment upon the works of 
others. Theirs are the benefits of an unbroken education; the enlarg- 
ed views and information acquired by travel; the proper sentiments in- 
spired by a love of the land of their birth; and the honest desire to in- 
crease rather than diminish the reputation of their fellow-laborers in 
kindred pursuits. This course inspires in their contemporaries through- 
out the country, a feeling of respectful confidence, which is the parent 
and prompter of every intellectual undertaking. 

We sincerely wish that we might pursue this just tribute to other quar- 
ters of similar pretensions—but we find it impossible. Two quarterlies 
remain—the United States and the American Reviews, both of Phila- 
delphia. ‘The former has as yet put forth but one number, which is 
highly national and liberal in its character, and promises well for those 
which are to succeed; but the work has not existed long enough to 
merit the praise which we do not doubt it will deserve and receive. 
The American Quarterly has struggled along in the hands of different 
publishers, until the present time. ‘The conductor of the work, very 
properly, has always refrained from laying any claim to consideration in 
the matter of poetry. It has never interested his mind, nor occupied 
his attention ; he professes to experience none of its soul ; and while the 
other departments of his periodical are sustained with a very laudable 
degree of talent, that of poetical criticism has been usually consigned 
to a person so utterly unfit for the office as to excite surprise and deri- 
sion wherever his agency in this division of the Review is known. 

In discussing the merits of this individual—which we shall do with all 
possible gentleness, consistent with the evils we are to expose—we dis- 
claim every sentiment of unkindness or sinister partiality. We know 
that in literature, as in politics, he who undertakes to lead or guide, should 
be able satisfactorily to answer two questions that may be asked con- 
cerning him: “Is he honest ?—Is he capable?” We know that poetry 
is an important part of belles lettres; and we desire to see no mislead- 
ing of the general mind, in relation to its state and progress in our re- 
public. We would invest this high department of art, with a divine and 
holy atmosphere, into whose magic circle no motives of envy, of cha- 
grin, of policy or revenge, should be permitted to live. If we succeed 
in proving that these incitements have hitherto defiled the oracles of criti- 

cism, and poisoned the rich flow of song, among us, then we shall be amply 
repaid for the use of the facts we have gathered, and the lash we wield. 
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It is difficult to describe a live critic, without some particulars. John- 
son and Gifford, gave these, each for himself. In the present case we 
shall eschew all personality, which we condemn ;—and in giving a few 
points of an author, shall avoid touching the man. 

Imprimis—there is, in the city of Brotherly Love, on the corner of 
one of its rectangular thoroughfares, a small store, or shop, in which is 
sold Irish linen—whether ready made or not, we cannot tell. It is the 
mart of a Quarterly Critic—once a practiser of the Galenian art, and as 
we have learned, with a success equalling the Asclepide of yore. In 
Hibernia, he was “ raised ;” to America he came—in Philadelphia he 
pitched his tent; and rejecting physic, took to trade, in which he now 
transacts a decent business, in a small way. We mention these biogra- 
phical items in the outset, as arguments that his profession is neither 
literary, nor akin to it; and that he is consequently quite unable to serve 
both Mercury and Apollo at onee. 

Speculation, however, is the spirit of the age; and our Censor de- 
termined not to be entirely occupied in the linen line. Accordingly he 
came the evil eye over an unfortunate publisher, who consented to issue 
a monthly magazine and Review of Literature under his supervision. 
Previous to this, we should remark, he put forth a poem entitled “The 
Pleasures of Friendship,” a mediocre volume, containing, we venture to 
assert, more palpable plagztarisms than can be found in any book of its 
size in Christendom. 'The magazine was begun—and with it began the 
criticisms of the editor. Beside these operations, he had other irons 
in the fire—he had novels in embryo. Before alluding to these, we 
will show the gradations by which our critic rose to the acquisition of 
his present acumen as a quarterly reviewer. 

When this monthly was in its maturity, the reputation of Lord Byron 
was at its height. ‘They who once blamed, had become eulogists ; the 
best intelligences of both hemispheres were warmed by his genius, and 
vocal in his praise. But our profound reviewer cared for none of these 
things. He expressed great commiseration for the noble poet. He 
speaks of him in his work, as a man “ whose heavy volumes of stanzas 
have pestered the world—a mere titled rhymester—the author of a mass 
of hobbling, teeth-grinding poetry ; the major portions of whose writings 
possess not the smallest particle of the soul of poetry ;” and after an as- 
sortment of criticisms, quite equal to the foregoing, he lumps the merits 
of Byron in the following summary passage: “ That in the multiplicity 
of his Lordship’s writings we should, by dint of industrious research, 
discover some easy flowing passages and brilliant ideas, is not much to 
his credit—for we can find the same things in the dull heroics of Sir 
Richard Blackmore.” Finally, Byron is advised by our Aristarchus, in 
1824, to quit poetry, wherein he is so deficient, and turn his attention to 
prose, in which he might hope for decent success. 

«Nothing seems to have yielded this critic more unqualified delight 
than the death of Lord Byron. It gave a clearer field for his publica- 
tions—it ‘left the world for him to bustle in.” His ecstasies on hear- 
ing of that sad event, were irrepressible. He came forth witha Te 
Deum in his Review, from which we make a few extracts: ‘ Wo, now,” 
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saith he, “to these witlings (the admirers of Byron)—who have neither 
ears to discover harmony, nor skill to count numbers—who mistake 
rhymes for wit ;—the Great Dagon of their idolatry is no more! Well may 
they raise the ul-ul-loo ; he who bullied the crowd into the reading of bad 
English, who inflicted upon men of good taste the penance of perusing 
hobbling numbers and false rhymes, has withdrawn from the scene of 
his exploits! Bellow forth, ye rugged verse lovers, till ye split your 
lungs with lamentations! Stiff, unwieldy couplets, or barbarous Spen- 
serians, made the vehicles of unnatural quaintness or affected originality 
of ideas, have no longer a sprig of nobility to dignify them, or give them 
attraction to the unreflecting multitude !” 

Our Reviewer’s opinions of Sir Water Scort, (a gentleman of Ab- 
botsford, North Britain, who wrote some novels and poetry,) are kindred 
with those he entertained of Lord Byron. He speaks of him as “an 
unknown Scotchman ;” and of certain Waverly novels—that received 
by far the most praise on their appearance, and continue to be cherish- 
ed with fond admiration by every reader of taste—as “ slovenly and in- 
sipid productions—abounding with affected sentimentality, blackguards 
and scoundrels, common as thistles in a Scotch glen; with sheepish 
heroes, foot-balls to every one that might choose to kick them.” These 
“‘blundering works,”* he condemns im toto; calls them “ disgraceful 
literary manufactures, common-place, and stupidly constructed.” In 
conclusion, he gave it as his candid opinion, that “ the sooner Sir Wal- 
ter Scott ceased to write, the better for himself and the public.” This, 
reader, was when the author of Waverly was covered with renown, and 
after he had produced some of his most immortal productions ! 

It is well known that Sir Walter Scott was a fervent admirer and 
friend of Wasnineton Irvine. His letter, warmly commending the 
efforts of our celebrated countryman, published last year in a daily journ- 
al of high authority,f expressed the ardor of the Baronet’s esteem and 
respect for the author of Knickerbocker. He also applauded him, 
publicly, in Peveril of the Peak. We regret to say, that our cri- 
tic has as contemptuous an idea of Sir Walter’s opinions, as of his 
works. We can best show how widely he differs from the author of 
Waverly, respecting Irving, by quoting his opinions of that writer, as 
contained in the Philadelphia Monthly Review. In that periodical he 
speaks of Geoffery Crayon as a scribbler of “ skip-along, trim-the-hop, 
popinjay prose; whose Sketch Book abounds with heavy, disagreeable 
matter, betraying throughout little merit but imitation.” Those portions 
which the world has decided to be the best and most graphic, are pro- 
nounced “absolutely silly, fit only for the pages of two-penny primers, 
to amuse children.” The utmost credit conceded to Geoffery, is, that 
his productions may possibly beguile a dull hour, or please a blue stock- 


. 

*So unbounded is the popularity of one of these very novels—so strong the hold which it has 

taken upon the general reverence—that a large and flourishing town has arisen where the 

scene was laid. Its crowded streets are rife with bustle and animation, and its hotels throng- 

ed continually with visitors. Had it not been for the genius of Scott, the place would be at this 
moment a rural waste. 


t The New-York American. 
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ing; but further than this the critic can recognize no merit in them. 
With true Hibernian simplicity, he asks respecting these eminent works : 
“What lesson do they teach? + What information do they convey? 
What impression do they make ?”—and adds—* We cannot see their 
value.” He confesses that they are popular and successful; but he 
imputes the cause to the bribery and corruption of the Edinburgh and 
London reviewers, by the booksellers, to help Irving along! 

A very general, though it would seem erroneous impression, has pre- 
vailed, and is still cherished, both in Europe and America, with regard 
to the style of Irving. Ripe scholars and real critics, every where, have 
given their suffrages in favor of this style, as possessing quiet sweet- 
ness, and ease; pure as the Latin in “ Augustus’ golden Age,” or the 
English, in the Elizabethan. But these men have been all in the wrong. 
Our Longinus can see, in this far-famed style, neither comeliness nor 
grace. He protests that “it reminds him of a boy moving awkwardly 
on stilts, who is straining every nerve to prevent a downfall !” 

Next to Washington Irving, in the condemnatory estimation of our 
critic, comes James FENNIMORE CooPer, who seems a peculiarly ob- 
noxious culprit in the view of his judge. Fearful that Cooper would 
supplant some of his own sublime novels, then in process of manufac- 
ture, he pounced upon his rival right greedily. He damned “ The 
Pioneers” at once, by calling it “ unwieldy, slovenly, ungrammatical,” 
and insufferable ; and “asa story, entirely destitute of interest.” |‘ The 
Pilot” suffered very nearly the same fate. ‘These works, however, yet 
survive, and the reputation of the author has recovered in a measure 
from the cruel and awful blow thus bestowed upon its integrity. 

The popular poets of the Union did not escape the visitations of our 
Reviewer. He finished Hatveck, in few words, by pronouncing him 
an inveterate doggerelist—* a man capable of throwing the most com- 
mon and contemptible ideas into metre.” Prrcrvat suffers in the same 
pillory. So great is the furor of the critic in relation to this gentleman, 
that he delivers himself in verse. We hope the reader will excuse the 


profanity. It is a way the reviewer has of his own, and we give his 
lines verbatim : 


‘“* As for our poets, d n them, one and all, 
Except the megrim-haunted PERcIVAL ; 

For his are lays that suit the Theban taste, 
By sense unburthened, nor by music graced.” 


In further discussing Percival’s merits, this literary Daniel takes oc- 
casion to remark, that the charm, both of prose and’ poetry, is simplicity ; 
and he illustrates this charm as follows :—*“ Mr. Percival would seem to 
think that harmony of cadence and musical numbers were mere incum- 
brdnces upon the wild freedom with which the nine deities should be per- 
milted to drag us through all the entanglements and confusions of an ill- 
assorted, unconnected, and heterogeneous mass of cogitations, conglome- 
rated into one indefinable collection, -by the wondrous instrumentality of 
that mighty father of discordance and grotesque originality, known by 


the name of haphazard.” Ifere is the prose style of this lover of sim- 
plicity ! 
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It gives us pleasure to turn from cast-off bards, to a poet who has 
won the suffrages of our critic. Ina review of ‘*‘ The Mountain Muse,” 
(a crude, youthful production, now forgotten, and of which its amiable 
author, Mr. Bryan, of Alexandria, is heartily ashamed,) he says, “ This 
poem, though long, manifests an immense genius, equal to that of Byron 
or Percival. In the tuneful movement of his strains, Mr. Bryan is 
much their superior.” 

It may well be supposed that all these consistent specimens of acumen 
did their author no credit. He was derided by the best writers through- 
out the country. The ridicule he excited, awakened his angry muse ; 
he buried his novels in his Pegasus, and “rode in mud.” We doubt 
whether the most frenzied effusions of Nat. Lee are wilder than the 
doggerels composed by our author, in reply to his critics. But as some 
of his own brain-born progeny were just then extant, policy whispered 
him that he should conciliate these high authorities in his favor. His 
novel of the Wilderness had appeared. He had transported copies of 
it to the North American Review, and was looking with painful anxiety 
to see them duly lauded. His eulogies upon that work, therefore, were 
cordial in the extreme. His Review teemed with its praise. We can 
only find room for the following sentences :— 


“The North American is one of the fairest Reviews of the day. It has always 
advanced something of its own, to prove that it could be boldly original when it 
pleased. On the whole, we have found a spirit of candor, and a vein of good sense, 
generally to pervade the work, which induces us to esteem it one of the most 
useful publications of the age.” 


Whether the North American Review appeared sooner than its eulo- 
gist expected, we know not; but it reached Philadelphia before his 
monthly went to press. It contained a notice of the Wilderness; but 
alas! it was such a one as the author was not prepared to see. The 
Reviewer, after a few judicious remarks as to what ought to constitute 
an American novel, thus analyzes the Wilderness :— 


‘“‘ By casting an eye over these pages, it will be seen at a glance, that the act 
of writing an American novel, is neither more nor less than the act of describing, 
under American names, such scenes as are in no respect American, peopling 
them with adventurers from all quarters of the globe, except America, with a 
native or two here and there, acting as no American ever acts, and talking a lan- 
guage which on the other side of the water may pass for American simply be- 
cause it is not English. Thus the chief dramatis persone of the Wilderness are 
a sedate Irishman (by which we mean an Irishman who talks Scotch) an Ameri- 
can Irishman, (by which we mean an Irishman born in America) with an Irish 
Irishman, (by which we mean Paddy himself) for his servant; a sort of mad In- 
dian, who turns out to be a Frenchified Scotchman ; together with General Wash- 
ington, and a few other mere nondescripts. The plot is carried on by means of 
the wars of the last century, between the French and English settlers of our wes- 
tern wilderness, and the loves of Gen. Washington, who plays the double part of 
Romeo among the ladies, and Alexander the Great among the Indians, with 
signal success.” 


After describing some of those lusus nature characters with which the 


Wilderness abounds, and giving a slight insight into its undefinable plot, 
the Reviewer proceeds : 
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“But it is time to introduce another hero, who acts a most conspicuous part 
in the progress of the Tale. Upon the return of Mr. Adderly (one of the heroes) 
to Philadelphia, for the purpose of giving an account of bimself to the Ohio com- 
pany, the governor of Virginia despate hes Mr. Ge -orge Washington, who is spo- 
ken of as ‘a very respectable looking young man,’ on an embassy to the French 
government at Fort de Beeuf, to demand an | explanation of the recent outrages 
committed by his people on the Indians, at their instigation, against the British 
settlers. Not long after, as the heroine and Miss Nancy Frazier were sitting un- 
der a tree together, as romantically as possible, Miss Nancy listening, and Miss 
Maria reading ‘ with a tenderness and pathos of manner which showed that her 
whole soul was enwrapt with the delightful strains in which the poet of the sea- 
sons has told his sweetest tale :’ 












“ Maria had just pronounced the following exquisite lines: 


* He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her down-cast modesty concealed,? 






when Nancy happening to direct her attention to one side, perceived a white man (the reader 

should bear it in mind that Washington was a white man! ‘leaning against a tree, scarce three 
Ss 

yards distant. She immediately started to her feet in surprise, crying out— 







‘Olt! Maria! here’is a white stranger !? 





This “ white stranger” was Washington. The ladies shortly after 
escorted him to their “house. Here they placed feed before the Father 
of his Country, in the shape of cakes and metheglin. The author makes 
Washington eat merely to gratify the ladies, one of whom asks him, with 
great tenderness of manner, why he does not “use” more of her vic- 
tuals? After this, Washington becomes very intimate with Miss Fra- 
zier; delivers long speeches to her whenever a chance offers; fights 
Indians and makes love, “ off and on,” and finally ascertains that Miss 
Frazier is engaged. ‘The North American Reviewer gracefully sums 
up these and ten thousand other improbable adventures, such as Wash- 
ington’s dancing jigs at parties; dressing in the character of an Indian 
chief, with leggins, porcupine quills, etc. and keeping nocturnal appoint- 
ments, while, to use the words of the author, “the earth was wrapt in a 
tolerably thick mantle of darkness.” The Review is perfectly fair; none 
of the incidents are distorted, and the ridicule is natural. Its humor 
and justice were universally acknowledged. 

This article changed the opinions of the author of the W ilderness, re- 
specting the North American Review, at once. Stung by the ridicule 
which the paper on his work excited, and panting for satisfaction, he 
came out—in the self-same number containing the plaudits that we have 
quoted—with the subjoined appendix. It is ‘the most notable specimen 
of word-eating on record: 


















‘6 DEGENERACY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ! 


“In the leading article of our present number, we complimented this Review 
for the honesty which it had hitherto displayed in its anynadversions on authors. 
When we committed that compliment to paper, we were far from expecting that 
we should so soon have to change our opinion. The sheet containing it, how- 
eVer, was hardly printed off, when the Review for the present quarter fell into 
our hands, and afforded decisive and melancholy proof that it no longer continued 
the honest and able journal of criticism we have so long esteemed it!” 








Pursuing this topic in the same number, this author asks, with a feel- 
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ing of injured self-complacency: ‘To what principle in human nature 
are we to ascribe this ill-natured feeling of the critics? It is to envy; 
it is to a dread of being surpassed in literary reputation !” 

This “ degenerate” article of the North American Review finished 
our critic as an author. The feebleness of his inventions, the empti- 
ness of his pretensions, and his utter ignorance of every attribute cal- 
culated to make a real American novel, were fully established. His 
self-esteem, however, was insatiable; and so novel after novel oozed 
from his cerebellum, and fell dead-born from the press! Finally he be- 
gan to fancy that romance was not his forte, and renewed his suit with 
the Nine. 

On this point of evidence in his literary history, we feel completely 
posed. We are surrounded with gems of various waters; we are in a 
Wilderness of flowers—and how shall we cull them? We feel like 
Franklin’s little Philosopher, with the superfluous apples. Our author 
has written on all subjects—on Ireland, and the far West; on the Sun, and 
also the Moon; on land and sea—arvorum et sidera cali. Our only 
method is to plunge at once into this vast collection of themes, and se- 
lect the best. As the present month is particularly patriotic in its asso- 
ciations, we commence with the following quatrains. They came out 
of the author’s mind, on account of seeing some ladies’ “ fetching a 
walk,” one fourth of July. We have only room for fragments. The 
reader is desired to note the numerous possessives in the first verse, and 
the blending of past and present in the other stanza. Well was it writ- 
ten on the glorious Fourth. It celebrates the Union of the Tenses : 


*¢ Columbia’s fair, a lovely train, 
All ardent in your country’s cause ; 
With glowing hearts ye join the strain, 
mn : . , 
That sings the birth of freedom’s laws. 
* * . 
‘* Dependent on a stranger’s will, 
Your sires long owned a tyrant lord, 
Their wrongs on wrongs increasing still, 
While tyrants no relief afford.” 


There are two qualities strikingly manifest in the critic’s metre—name- 
ly, his rhyming words, and a peculiar system of joining a whole line to- 
gether with matrimonial hyphens. In an effusion on Early Scenes, he 
gives us the subjoined lines. It is not for us to instruct so able a poet 
in the art of verse; but we make bold to suggest, that if the o were 
taken out of “ joy,” in the annexed stanza, its rhythmus would be con- 
siderably eased : 


‘¢ For then, if ills or fears invade, 
The lightsome spirit bids them fly ; 

And then th’ impressions strong are made, 
Of ne’er-to-be-forgotten-joy.” 


The quality exhibited in this last line, to wit, that of compound com- 
pression, by means of the conjunctive hyphen, is beyond all praise. We 
know nothing to exceed it, save the remark of the Morning Post, in 
Horace Smith’s Rejected Addresses, where the people are informed that 
“they may expect soon to be supplied with vegetables, in the in-gen- 
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eral-strewed-with-cabbage-stalks-but-on-Saturday-night-lighted-up-with- 
lamps market of Covent Garden.” 

It is perhaps in the elegiac stanza that our critic’s poetry runs the 
smoothest. Witness the following, from a long and a strong strain, 
near the grave of a rural poet in Ireland. ‘The rhyme is ineffably grand. 
The only improvement that could be proposed, would be to spell the 
last word in the first line, desarts, instead of the present mode. We 


think it might give the metre a benefit, but we make the suggestion with 
profound diffidence : 


“ Turn to your hut, the falling roof deserts— 
There genius long her darling will deplore ; 
His country owned him as—a man Jae 

She owned him such—but—ah! she did no more !” 


No man is fonder than our author of a strain. It is a constant ope- 
ration with him. Thus: 





‘to the Indian shines the gem in vain, 
The richest product of his native fields, 

The tiger crushes with regardless strain, 

The loveliest flower the sylvan desert yields.” 


Now we are not intimate with wild animals, having but a slight, me- 
nagerie acquaintance with them: but we believe the tiger must be a 
weaker beast than naturalists are aware of, if he is obliged to strain 
much in crushing a flower. 

Here comes a strain in another verse; or rather a verse in another 
strain ; 

‘* Now to the lonely wood or desert vale, 
With lengthened stride, he hurries o’er the plain; 


And mutters to the wind his wayward tale, 
Or chants abrupt, a discontented strain.” 


This, be it remembered, is the gait of a musing, melancholy bard. 
Now, the walk of a thoughtful man is solemn and slow. He gives his 
pensive fancies to the air beneath a beech at noon-tide, or he saunters 
in listless idleness along. Who but our author would represent him, 
“‘locomoting” on a long, dog-trot over the bogs of his neighborhood, or 
going ahead like the famous steam-boat of Davy Crockett’s, that jump- 
ed all the sawyers in the Mississippi? 


An amatory effusion, addressed by this writer to a virgin of his ac- 
quaintance, commences thus : 


‘* Maid, of the lovely-rolling eye!” 


In truth, he appears always to have preferred Venus to Minerva, and 
a defective education was the result, which is every where exhibited in 
his writings. He tells us that he used to throw his books to the dogs, 


*‘ and, mingling in the sprightly train, 
In many a gambol, scoured the plain.” 


. Indeed he is candid enough to say, expressly— ; 


; ‘T boldly shunned the school, 
And scorning all distracting rule, 
The dreaded master’s voice behind, 
I thought J heard in every wind.” 
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A person conversant with the writings of Gray, might fancy a kind 
of plagiarism here, from the following lines in the Ode to Eton College, 
where, speaking of school-boys, he sings : 





“ still as they run, they look behind— 
They hear a voice in every wind,” &c. 


But we will be merciful. The similitude is merely one of the thou- 
sand and nine strange coincidences with common English authors, in 
which all the verses of this very original writer abound. In this par- 
ticular instance he was excusable for imagining that he heard a voice in 
the wind, and for saying so in his rhymes, since his stolen relaxation 
was very suspicious. He went, he says, to meet a young woman, 





“‘ with charms divine, that first could move, 
And fire my youthful soul to love, 

And show the hawthorn in the mead 

To whose well-known, concealing shade 

In evenings cool we oft would stray.” 


He remarks, also, that being thus cosily situated, under the hawthorn 
aforesaid, they concluded “to bring the vale to witness their tale,” and 
that “she was kind, and he was blest.” Particulars are omitted. It is 
possible that this is the same maid whom he immortalizes in» another 
production, and to whom comfort is administered, just as the twain 
are leaving Ireland for Philadelphia, in the following affectionate and 
hopeful lines : 

“ We need not grieve now, our friends to leave now, 
For Erin’s fields we again shall see ; 


But first a lady, in Pennsylvania, 
My dear, remember thou art to be!” 


Here, capricious in luxury, we must pause, and turn to another de- 
partment in which our critic has excelled—namely, in the Drama. 

His first tragedy was called “ The Usurper,” and although it was a 
most deplorable failure, yet the author strenuously contended that it was 
no fault of his. Every thing that benevolence could suggest was done 
to make it live, and to resuscitate it after death—but in vain. Prome- 
theus himself could not have revived it, with all the authentic fire of Jove. 
To herald its advent, every possible exertion was made in the newspa- 
pers, under the immediate direction of the author. How many were 
the free admissions—how numberless the antecedent puffs which he 
caused to be manufactured, or else produced himself !—all setting forth, 
in sugared phraseology, that “our gifted fellow-townsman, Dr. Mc- 
H***y” would appear as a dramatist on such a night! It was even 
publicly hinted, by a friendly journalist, at our author’s special solicita- 
tion, that “it was understood that the seats were nearly all taken, and 
that all who desired to witness its first representation, must make im- 
mediate application at the box-office!” But alas! the tragedy was in- 
flicted but twice upon an exceedingly sparse audience, and then expired. 
The cause of its untimely demise was explained at length to the pub- 
lic at the time, by the author, and proved to be, that the actors were 
jealous of the writer’s reputation! “Sir,” said he to an unfortunate 
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gentleman whom he held by the button in Chestnut-street-—* the de- 
cline of this production was principally owing to one of the supernume- 
raries. He was despatched to secure a distinguished prisoner, one of 
the heroes of the play. When he returned without him, he should have 
replied thus to the question, ‘ Where’s your prisoner ?” 


‘ My lord, we caught him, and we held him long,— 
But as d d fate decreed, he ’scaped our grasp, 


And fied.’ 





Now, sir, this is poetry ;—it stirs the blood, and makes an audience 
feel very uneasy. And how do you think that elegant passage was 
spoken? Why, it was done in this wise: 


Quest.— Well, have you catch’d the prisoner ? 


Ans.— Yes, sir—we catch’d him, but we could not 
Hold him,—and he’s off,’ 


That very passage, my friend, together with the pre-disposed stupidity of 
the audience, ruined my tragedy,—and it is lost to the stage.” 

But these reverses did not damp the vanity of our author. Though 
the public condemned and laughed, yet his familiar friends looked up- 
on all the works that he had made, and pronounced them good. Thus, 
the Usurper, though dead and buried, was duly glorified in the American 
Quarterly Review. A labored analysis of its incomprehensible plot was 
given, and “its sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity,” set forth by ex- 
tracts ! 

Animated by these partial plaudits, our dramatist turned his attention 
to comedy. Feeling indignant at the unbending Mordecais of the criti- 
cal world, he determined to crucify them all, emblematically. So he 
wrote a piece called “ Love and Poetry.” This livedtwo nights. One 
passage only is preserved in the memory of the hearers. The hero, a 
poet, was made to commit a highway robbery; and his poor old father, 
lamenting the infatuated criminality of his boy, exclaims, in a burst of 
parental anguish— 


* Alas! my brain is wild—my heart is sad— 
And, as ’tis troublesome to tarry here, 
Where every thing reminds me of my son, 

I think, upon reflection, I will go, 

And live in the Western Country !” 


On the second representation, at the theatre in Walnut-street, the 
quondam Circus, there were about a dozen persons in the boxes,—per- 
haps twenty in the pit—and one enterprising Cyprian in the third tier. 
The piece was listened to with great solemnity. It was written for 
amusement, but the author had the fun all to himself. So irresistibly 
comic was it, that there was scarcely a smile during the whole perform- 
ance. The friends of the writer, unwilling to be “in at the death” of 
his comedy, had staid away. ‘They knew it would be dismal to jiook 
upon the bantling of a*fellow-townsman, in articulo mortis, and they 
spared themselves the trial. The curtain descended, and sundry pea- 
nut-eating pitlings, (who lay along on several benches, each occupying 
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two or three,) made an unanimous call for the author. He arose from 
his solitude in the second box, second tier, where he had ensconced 
himself, and said— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you for this triumphant mark of esteem 
and honor. [t is not on account of pecuniary considerations that I thank you, 
for I perceive by a glance at the house, that the avails will not be extensive; but, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am thankful for the glory,’’— (and here he smote his breast 
with sonorous emphasis)—“ the undying glory which I feel at thismoment. La- 
dies and gentlemen, I thank you auL.” 


This was the last of our critic’s dramatic productions. He has since 
attended to the linen trade, and occupied the stool of poetical criticism 
in the American Quarterly Review. All the long, dull articles in that 
periodical, from first to last, on the subject of American poetry, have 
been from his pen. The drift of them generally is, to show that there is 
not and cannot be such a thing as American verse, and that in this par- 
ticular the only way to succeed, is to abandon the idea of any independ- 
ent literature of our own, and trust for that commodity to trans-atlantic 
producers. 

We cannot enumerate the various critiques in which this same 
sweet bard has destroyed all the chief minstrels of the land; but the 
ideas of the American Quarterly with respect to the merits of Bryant, 
are too peculiar to be lost. It is true, that they differ in the matter from 
the recorded opinions of every eminent Review in Europe,—but then 
taste is taste, and there is no accounting for it. The productions of 
Bryant are esteemed, by this Philadelphia quarterly, as utterly devoid 
of any qualities to excite the reader’s curiosity or interest his heart. 
“ Page after page,” it says, “ may be perused, if the reader has sufficient 
patience, with dull placidity, or rather perfect unconcern, so that the 
book shall be laid aside without a single passage having been impressed 
upon the mind as worthy of recollection.” 

Now, when opinions like these are advanced, in utter opposition to 
the whole world of letters—in defiance of taste and sense—the question 
naturally arises, Who judges thus foolishly? This, as far as the Ame- 
rican Quarterly Review is concerned, we have endeavored to show in 
the foregoing pages, and in so doing, have set down nought in malice. 
The choice morsels of biography that we have presented, are insepara- 
ble from the works of our author; they are, moreover, notorious. The 
moral of all is, that our literature has been long enough degraded by 
alien intruders, who have neither learning nor genius, and by those ene- 
mies of the most dignified interests of the country, who have aided and 
abetted their shallow pretensions. Were it likely that a discontinuance 
of the evil is at hand, we might be content to let such literary empirics 
make themselves as ridiculous as they please. But when, because 
anonymous, their bad taste infects even a limited number of readers, 
their influence becomes offensive. The divine Plato, in his immortal 
dialogue of Protagoras, tells us, that in the arts, it is only the opinions of 
those who are themselves gifted and skilful, that ought to be respected. 
And what kind of skill, by our present unbiassed showing, has been 
evinced by this Critic? He is a walking synonym for a failure, in eve- 
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ry thing. We are told on good authority, though the work has not yet 
reached us,* that in the last number of the American Quarterly, our 
Aristarchus is at his work again. He confesses the general popularity 
of several American poets, but lays the blame on the press and the pub- 
lic. He thinks that both should be slow to commend, and be careful 
not to be gulled. Such advice comes with miserable grace from the 
author. His insatiate hunger for praise, and his continual supplications 
for it, of the editorial fraternity of Philadelphia, are proverbial. And, as 
to deceiving the public, we place him at our bar, and ask him to esta- 
blish his own innocence. Did he not once determine to take the gene- 
ral applause by storm, and on the publication of one of his unhappy no- 
vels,t repeatedly stop the press, and cause second, third, and orth 
editions to be inserted in the title-page of the same impression? Was 
not the third edition for sale at the book-stores before the first was 
bound? Was not the same system adopted with several of his other 
works, the plagiarized “ Pleasures of Friendship,” especially? Any 
Philadelphia bookseller can answer these queries, much more readily 
than our critic would like to admit them. It is only by such modes of 
grasping at ephemeral praise, through trickery, coupled with advance 
eulogies and surmises in newspapers : 
“e ? augurio, a la bugia, 


E chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, 
Sorte, indovini, e falsa profezia,”— 


that this critic has ever been honored, even with ridicule. All his arti- 
cles have proceeded from the ignoblest private motives, either of hope or 
of retaliation. ‘Thus, the argument spoken of as contained in his last 
Review—namely, that we have yet no great, long poem,—no big book 
of American metre, and that there is now a want of it—is only to herald 
a manuscript volume of his, in some nineteen books, which he has just 
been obliged to send to London, because the publishers on this side of 
the water cannot see its merits. It has been shown about very general- 
ly, and we learn, is similar to Emmons’ Fredoniad,—only of greater 
length. Itis y’clept “’The Antediluvians ;” and we venture to say, if 
any hapless London bookseller is seduced into its publication, that the 
first copy which reaches America will be lauded in a certain quarter,— 
under the author’s immediate supervision,—as a work, “ unparalleled, 
unpaired,”—equal to Klopstock or Milton in sublimity—superior to 
Pope in harmony, and a touch beyond any thing ever produced in the 
United States, for “ sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity ! We wait 
patiently for its coming. 


* Since the foregoing paper was placed in type, the American Quarterly Review has been 
received. A notice of its contents will be found in its appropriate place. 


t O’Halloran, the Insurgent Chief. 
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A CHAPTER ON SOCIETY. 


Ir is an interesting and useful exercise, to observe the peculiar fea- 
tures of any age, or the character of any people. Its value is chiefly to 
be estimated, not by the mere gratification it affords to a curious and 
inquiring mind, but by the lesson it teaches, for the improvement of the 
character, and the proper selection of the means of attaining immediate 
happiness, and ultimate good. This is the great end of History,—which 
has well been called “ Philosophy teaching by Example.” We shall read 
History to but little advantage, if we do not gather philosophy from these 
examples. Of how little moment is it to the purposes of knowledge, to 
be acquainted with the exploits or the statistics of a nation! We are 
most interested in learning the character of the people ; and as retribu- 
tive justice is often administered in this world, to the clear perception of 
mankind, in ascertaining how far the fate of the nation may have becn 
determined by its character. 

But it is of much greater importance to gain a correct idea of the 
character of our own age, and particularly of the condition of our own 
country. And without being too philosophical, we propose to survey 
the world around us, glancing at the most prominent features of the age 
and of the society in which we live and move ; pointing out defects, not 
for the purpose of finding fault, but to show what we are, that each may 
judge for himself what we should be. 

It is very common to boast of the superiority of our own age; and 
veneration for antiquity is fast giving place to a complacent regard for 
that which we see, and part of which we are. This is very excusa- 
ble, if it be well grounded. Human nature has, certainly, made great 
progress towards its destined perfection, and the times demand the ut- 
most vigilance, lest the spirit that is now awake be suffered to languish, 
or to lead in a wrong direction. We may be permitted to rejoice in the 
assurance, that our lot has been cast in times of peculiar prosperity, and 
‘that our lines have fallen in pleasant places.” If we look around us, 
we shall find much that is good, though blended, perhaps, with much 
that is evil. 

Among the principal features of the present age, there is one which 
distinguishes it as the age of Books and of Reading—a feature which 
indicates the increased employment of the intellectual faculties, even if 
they be not directed to the most useful objects of attention. Intellec- 
tual education has, comparatively, become an object of general and in- 
tense interest, and intellectual pursuits are fast taking precedence of 
all others. ‘The gladiatorial shows of the ancients, and the tournaments 
of a later period, were not conducted with more spirit and interest, than 
are the more human and exalting contests in the arena of mental strife, 
which occupy the attention of our own times. ‘This is the era of the 
triumph of mind. The political errors of the old world, which debased 
the character and enslaved the minds of the people, are yielding to the 
steady and irresistible influence of the spirit of intelligence, which is the 
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life of freedom and happiness. And he who is not too poor to give a 
penny for the thoughts of the wise men of this and every past age, can 
readily apply himself to wisdom and knowledge. ‘The popular charac- 
ter is fast being incorporated into the governments of Europe, and exer- 
cises a reciprocal influence upon the intellectual condition of the mass 
of the people. The spirit of our own government, especially, comes 
powerfully in aid of the prevailing tendency of the age. We are distin- 
guished for our legislative, as well as rational freedom. The bold and 
prominent feature of our system of civil polity, and which is essential to 
its preservation, is the free and equal exercise of individual right ;—and 
all the intellectual resources of our people are called into action, by the 
privilege and the necessity of actual co-operation in the great work of 
self-government. 'The democracies of olden time owed their preserva- 
tion to their narrow limits, and the rudeness of ancient simplicity. With 
us the case is far different. Wisdom and morality are the stability of 
our institutions, and we hope the period of our grand climacteric is yet 
far distant. Our civil liberty must depend upon the education of our 
citizens,—and so long as morality is the basis of our education, we shall 
have little reason to fear for its permanence. LEither from a conviction 
of this truth, or from the gradual advancement of human nature under 
the fostering care of salutary institutions, a great and increasing improve- 
ment in the education and refinement of our people, is clearly apparent. 

We have said that the present age may be considered as the Age of 
Books—and the distinction will be obvious to every one. Indeed, the 
great multiplication of books is a stumbling-block of offence to some ; 
and it would really seem that the facilities of acquiring information are suf- 
ficient to excite a reasonable apprehension of danger to the minds of the 
rising generation. ‘The various, easy, and entertaining forms, in which 
ideas are presented to the mind, may create a habit of mere reception, 
without any exercise of the reasoning powers. Reading may become 
a mere pastime ; and ready acquiescence be substituted for searching 
thought and discriminating judgment. We are in danger of becoming 
superficial readers, grasping at more than we can manage. We may 
catch a sprinkling of literature, in lieu of knowledge. Human nature is 
prone to indolence and ease; and we have a strong temptation to allow 
others to do all the work for us, and sit down quietly and carelessly, to 
drink in the mingled and copious draughts which have been so profusely 
prepared for the mind. 

it is not intended, by these remarks, to discourage any one from avail- 
ing himself of the means of intellectual improvement which the times 
afford; but by throwing out a few suggestions, to awaken a careful vigi- 
lance, lest by a too eager desire to possess.all, we fail of attaining the 
advantages of any. 

But the most prominent feature in the character of the age, is the ab- 
sorbing principle of utility, which is the favorite philosophy, and seems 
to’ direct all the energies of the people. Ours is the age of physical 
science, of practical philosophy, of calculation and gain. _ It is emphati- 
cally the age of Rail-roads, and Steam-engines. Ingenuity and talent, 
of every description, are exerted too much in the cause of bodily com- 
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forts and luxuries,—in the promotion of commercial interests, and of 
easy and rapid locomotion. The attention is almost entirely engrossed 
with the common-place subjects of thought—the dry details of profit 
and loss. Notwithstanding the vast improvement of society in its intel- 
lectual character, too much value is still attached to wealth. It has 
been suffered to have so great an influence in fixing the estimation of 
individuals in society, that it has become the principal object of ambi- 
tion to the enterprising spirits of our day. Hence those pursuits only 
are encouraged, which tend to promote its acquisition. The fine arts 
and works of taste are very much neglected—and genius receives too 
little encouragement, if it chance not to be employed in some money- 
making or labor-saving invention. People of fortune, instead of foster- 
ing the growth of native talent, by a liberal patronage and the cultivation 
of their own taste, after they have exhausted all the sources of pleasure 
which their habits and feelings render them capable of enjoying, sigh for 
some mental gratification, and complain of the dulness of the age that 
cannot afford any thing to interest them. While those who are plough- 
ing earth, sea, and air, to reap a harvest of wealth, refuse to add their 
mite for the support of literature or the fine arts, lest when they count 
their heap, they should find it one grain the less. It is a very common 
excuse with such, that they cannot afford to sustain any but works of 
usefulness. Now,—besides that it is not true that they cannot afford it, 
for the same persons will spend double the amount solicited, upon the 
shadow of a chance of remote gain, or to gratify a whim in the way of 
business,—they wholly mistake the character of the objects which claim 
their favorable notice, and have a very narrow notion of the subject of 
usefulness. Every encouragement afforded to the fine arts and works 
of taste, adds so much to the refinement of society ; and he who favors 
their growth, does no more than cast his bread upon the waters, which, 
after not many days, will return to him again. Every dollar devoted to 
this object takes so much from the mass which goes to swell the amount 
of vice and misery, encouraged by the gratification of animal pleasures. 
And it is as clear as a mathematical demonstration, that the more you fos- 
ter a taste for literature and the fine arts, the more, in an equal ratio, 
you destroy the love of sensual! gratifications—the more you chasten and 
elevate the character. And it becomes those who deny their utility, to 
consider that the time may come when all their treasure will not suffice 
to purchase food for the mind; and when, all their capacity for the 
grosser pleasures being gone, and their eyes weary with gazing on their 
glittering stores, they will either suffer the horrors of ennw:, or, like an 
unused blade, will rust ingloriously. 

These considerations need enforcing upon our community, for there 
is a sad want of taste and public spirit in relation to these objects. Peo- 
ple are too much in the habit of asking themselves what good such a 
thing willdo them? “ Will it feed or clothe me—or advance the interests 
of my business? If not—I’ll not trouble myself with it!” Now, this 
forcibly brings to mind Falstaff’s Catechism of Honor. “ Whatis honor? 
Can honor set a leg? or an arm?” etc. ‘“ No! Then I'll none of it.” 
We protest against this rigid application of the principle of utility to every 
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thing. It has become the bed of Procrustes to every object of human 
enterprise,—to every suggestion of genius. It is a mean, debasing and 
dangerous principle, narrowed as it is into a bargain and sale strictness. 
We want more liberal and elevated views of men and things,—of the 
nature and object of our existence. It is too late in the day for men to 
live as if they thought the main purpose of life was, “ to eat, and drink, 
and sleep, then sleep, and drink, and eat again.” We have reached an 
age when it becomes especially necessary to cultivate the rational facul- 
ties, and the fine sentiments of our nature, with particular reference to 
their influence upon our national as well as individual condition. And 
it is in this view that we would urge the subject most strongly upon the 
minds of our readers. 

We do not deny that the doctrine of utility, in its proper acceptation, 
is favorable to the main interests of our country ; but we maintain, that 
by the narrow notions which are entertained on this subject, a cold and 
heartless character, and sordid views of human nature will inevitably re- 
sult. The youth of our day need to be warned, that utility is not con- 
fined to those pursuits that aim directly at the accumulation of riches, 
and the gratification of physical wants. It is a sad mistake, surely, and 
one that will retard the progress of human nature towards the consum- 
mation of its high destiny, to imagine that mere objects of sense should 
command our most earnest attention. There are other and higher views 
of man. Whatever tends to exalt and refine his intellectual and spirit- 
ual nature—every art which displays the secret springs of action that 
govern the mind and the heart—whatever developes the subtle ties which 
connect man with nature and his fellow-men, deserves a deeper and far 
more engrossing attention. Why should not the sympathies of the 
heart, and the warm and holy aspirations of the mind, be zealously cul- 
tivated?’ Why should the germ of a transcendent excellence be suffered 
to lie inert in the mind, to burst forth at once into full display, in a fu- 
ture state of existence, instead of being nourished into a gradual deve- 
lopment, to tinge this world with some portion of the hue of another and 
a better? 

The age is too unpoetical. The cold and calculating spirit of busi- 
ness, of discount and interest, induces the opinion, which is far too pre- 
valent, that poetry is only a mere toy—a pastime—an embellishment. 
That it is the exuberance of a mind remarkable for luxuriance of growth, 
rather than for strength or manliness—that it paints the fancies of a heated 
imagination, but none of the realities of life. But itis not so. It is 
true, poetry as well as romance, does indeed call fiction to its aid; but 
though absorbed in the one, you only dream of the life you would en- 
joy; there is in the other “a sober certainty of waking bliss,” not to be 
found elsewhere. The true value of poetry is little understood. It 
wakes into life and action all the finer sensibilities of our nature, and 
unbosoms those deep and glowing feelings which mark the true excel- 
lence of humankind. The soul of poetry is “ the divinity that stirs with- 
in us,” and there must be some powerful, perverting force, if its effect 
be not, to elevate and refine the thought—to exalt and spiritualize our 
nature. The poetic fire may indeed be kindled on unholy altars—the 
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stream in which the mnses bathe may have little of the purity of the 
Castalian Fount ;—yet, the virtue has not gone out of the fire, and if 
the water be polluted, the spirit is there, and like the inflammable gas that 
rises from the troubled pool, has a clear, visible manifestation. What 
though, like Byron, the poet exhibit a mind shrouded in his own dark 
imaginings—a heart scathed with the lightning of passion—temper and 
feelings wrapt in gloom, or harrowed by a whirlwind of fury and hate? 
A spirit still gleams from the shroud. The fire which scathes, can also 
light up incense to the skies. The whirlwind which harrows and deso- 
lates, can also purify—and the power which raised the storm, can also 
bring quietness and peace. The same creative power, which, in a mind 
perverted by vice, or by severe wrestlings with untoward fortune, con- 
jures up demons of envy and hate, will, in a mind of natural bearing, 
exhibit its proper manifestations. It will soften the heart with its tender 
appliances, summon those fine and hidden energies which prompt our 
nature to its own elevation and enlargement, and develope those sources 
of happiness, which to the selfish and sordid are wholly unknown. 
Nothing more strongly tends to hallow and refine the social affec- 
tions, than the cultivation of the poetical sentiment, and it is in this view 
that we consider the want of it in our day a great evil. The state of 
society, and of course the character of mankind, and particularly of fe- 
males, who regulate the modes of society, is too artificial, and the sys- 
tem of education now in vogue is, we believe, lamentably false and per- 
nicious. The designs of nature are thwarted by the cold and heartless 
system of expediency, in the narrowest sense of the term, which is, as 
we have said, the favorite philosophy of the day—a system which sub- 
stitutes vanity and egotism for the principles of moral rectitude—makes 
the possession of accomplishments, an object of far greater value, than 
the attainment of wisdom—eradicates, or at least stifles the fine emo- 
tions of the heart, to make room for the chilling ceremonials of fash- 
ionable intercourse, and the slender attachments of interest and conve- 
nience. The romance of character—the poetry of life, is extinct. The 
principle of rail-roads and steam-engines is now applied to the human 
understanding and the human heart. The days of chivalry, we know 
have long since gone by, and we do not mourn their loss. But we may 
regret that some portion of the generous spirit which was then suffered 
to become madness, could not lend its warmth to the character of our 
age. The artificial manners—the cold formality—the lisping ceremo- 
ny, and studied etiquette, which have begun to characterize our fash- 
ionable society, are sufficient to throw a deadly chill over the best feel- 
ings of the heart. Despotic fashion has induced a habit of trimming 
the heart, as well as the dress, to suit the meridian of a place; and the 
free and undisguised expression of feelings which are the glorious dis- 
tinction of our species, is compelled to shrink before the assumed court- 
liness of a prevailing mode. A degrading censorship is established over 
the heart—fine sensibility is worse than effeminacy, and elevated thought 
is stigmatized as the ravings of poetry. If one throws off these re- 
straits of society—if he suffers his warm, exuberant fancy to bear him 
beyond “ the smoke, and stir, and turmoil of the world”—* to take the pri- 
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soned soul and lap it in Elysium”—he is roused from his reverie by 
“* How romantic!” Nor is this all. The same repining spirit lays its 
unhallowed censure on the expression of domestic affection; and the 
sneer of fashion has perhaps severed many an attachment that might 
have blessed the parties for life, and added much to the charms and the 
moral character of society. : 

The system of female education, although it has latterly been the sub- 
ject of much care and improvement, is still in many respects radically 
wrong. Young ladies are taught to view life as a game, in which those 
who make the most show of accomplishments—that mischievous word— 
will secure the best chances of success. And so they will, in their view 
of it. But what is success? A good establishment in marriage. And 
here lies the mischief. Interest and expediency come in to check and 
chill the current of domestic affections—to make connubial attachments 
a trade, in which those who make a bad bargain, are almost sure to wed 
misery and grief. We have not, it is true, female adventurers, as in 
Europe, ttained to seek, and by every art secure, an alliance with wealth 
and fashion. But we have the same system of education, which, though 
not yet carried into so enlarged a practice, perhaps only waits the more 
mature growth of the country, for its full development. 

This may sound harsh to many of our readers; but these things are 
so, and we are not the first to notice and censure the error. Female 
writers, both in our own country and in Europe, possessing eminent 
talents, and a praise-worthy zeal in the cause of social improvement, 
have given to the public useful works on this subject, particularly ad- 
dressed to their own sex. “Characteristics of Women”—a work re- 
published from the London edition not long since in this country, from. 
the pen of Mrs. Jameson, an English lady, who has acquired an envia- 
ble reputation by several works evincing great talent—is of this descrip- 
tion. Although calculated for the meridian of London, it will answer very 
well for our own. ‘The age demands, and we hope will appreciate, the 
services of such distinguished writers as Mrs. Jameson. She has not 
only, by her sound, and ingenious, and eloquent criticisms, unfolded 
many of the almost undiscovered beauties of Shakspeare—which of it- 
self is a sufficient recommendation of the work—but, prompted by the 
pride of sex, and a benevoleut regard for the interests of society, she 
has shown what women may be, when disenthralled from the tyranny of 
fashion and custom. Her work should be read by every mother in our 
country. The author has commented with much force and beauty, upon 
that artificial and forcing system of education, which sends young ladies 
out into the world, entirely unfitted for the domestic duties, and with 
tastes, feelings, and notions unadapted to the enjoyment of domestic at- 
tachments. This system, as we huve remarked, is not confined to Eng- 
lish society. We have melancholy proofs of its prevalence in our own 

_country. We are fast borrowing the corruptions of the old world, and 
amofg the worst, and most dangerous,.is the false and unnatural sys- 
tem which we are interweaving with our old-fashioned, home-bred no- 
tions. Society will grow corrupt, as it grows artificial—as we import 
the cast-off manners ‘of decayed kingdoms: and we have more to fear 
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for the purity of our institutions from this cause, than from any other evil 
with which we are threatened. We say then, that a system of educa- 
tion and a mode of society that tend to loosen the domestic ties—to 
substitute interest and convenience for the cement of sympathy, harmo- 
ny of character, and well-tried affection, are the prolific source of cor- 
ruption and social misery. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we are not only conjuring up dark 
visions, but that we have indulged in rather severe animadversions on 
that “sex whose presence civilizes ours.” Let those who doubt the 
truth of our assertions, or the soundness of our conclusions, look around 
and observe the evidences of both in the large cities of our country, 
wherever what is called “ polished society” may be found. Let them 
look at the false glitter—the empty show—the gaudy misery, and costly 
extravagance, that take the place of domestic comfort and economy. Let 
them consider the undue estimation of wealth, the adventitious circum- 
stances of fortune, and the cold, calculating system of education, based 
upon such notions of expediency, and they cannot but acknowledge that 
we are more than half right. We disclaim, however, a!l intention of 
casting the odium of this state of things upon the fair sex, or resting the 
chief blame upon mothers and governesses. Yet, as female educa- 
tion has such a vast influence upon society, the remedy must be first 
applied by them. Men should learn to think less of wealth and out- 
ward show. ‘They should not wed their souls to gain, but devote more 
of their time to the cultivation of the mind and the social affections. 
Let them treasure the household virtues, and be satisfied with reasona- 
ble enjoyments. They will then be enabled to live with less cost, and 
to train up their sons in habits of economy and virtue, and in the exer- 
cise of the highest qualities of our nature, and their daughters in those 
domestic habits and feelings, and in the exercise of those natural senti- 
ments of the heart, which will fit them to sustain the duties of the hum- 
blest station with dignity and contentment, or to adorn the highest, with 
those graces which ennoble and refine the character. 

We have been betrayed into a long, and it may be, a tedious article, 
by a wish to place this subject before the public in such a light, that it 
may arrest the attention of some one better qualified to discuss it fully. 
It will be a sufficient guerdon, if we shall have been the means of elicit-. 
ing an examination into some of the errors of the day. We are not inclin- 
ed to condemn, or to exult in the detection of faults. We would nothing 
extenuate. Writers in our country are too much addicted to the habit 
of praising every thing national. There is abundant cause for self-gra- 
tulation, it is true, in a survey of the best features of our civil and social 
condition; but our very admiration should induce us to be vigilant in 
detecting, and zealous in reforming, all the errors that prevail, that the 
evil may be removed, and the good made better. We ought to rejoice 
with fear and trembling. With this view, we have, while glancing at 
the peculiar advantages of our present condition, taken occasion to point 
out some of the defects of our social system. We have endeavored to 
show, what we fully believe, that, while the age is distinguished for the 
progress of intellectual cultivation, the narrow principle of utility or ex- 
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pediency, which has given a direction to thought, and a il to society 
is calculated to debase human nature, and is fatal to the best interests of 
society. And we have urged the necessity of teaching the rising gen- 
eration, that wtilzty comprehends not only what tends to the develop- 
ment of physical resources—to the increase of wealth, and the promo- 
tion of sensual gratification—but that whatever elevates the thought— 
refines and purifies the affections—calls into life and action our sympa- 
thies with each other, and with nature, in all her manifestations—what- 
ever, in any degree, ennobles the character—comes within the legitimate 


limits of that principle, and claims the peculiar attention of rational and 
moral beings. K. 


THE DYING LAMP. 


Poor dying lamp! thou now art low and pale ; 
Thine oil of life is out, thy purpose o’er: 
And thou art fainting, utterly to fail; 
In a few moments thou must be no more! 


The morning star has risen, and the dawn 
Hastens to chase the scatt’ ring shades away— 

They and thy feeble flame will soon be gone, 
And both forgotten in the open day. 


Well—thou has done a kindly work to-night, 
And freely worn thyself away, to shed 

Through the dark, silent chamber thy soft light, 
And_ shown the ‘watcher to the sick one’s bed. 


A mild, bright minister of good to man, 

Wasting “thy self for others, thou hast been, 
Since with the evening thy short life began, 

Till o’er the world the light of heaven. pours in. 


But, now thou art not needed thus, to cast 
Thy beams around to cheer the wakeful eye— 
Since darkness with its solemn reign is past, 
Before the morning, calmly dost thou die. 


And so, may she, who marked thy steady ray 
Through the hushed night, and then, t thy quick decline, 

Yield, w hile she treads life’s short and shadowy way, 
Some cheering light with purpose pure as thine ! 


But when her work is finished—when her worth 
To others in their dark, sad hours shall cease, 

Not to survive it, may she pass from earth, 
And, like the dying lamp, go out in peace ! 


Newburyport, Mass. H. F. G. 
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A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 


THERE is hardly a region upon earth, now beautified by civilization, 
that as not been disturbed or desolated in by-gone years, by the irrup- 
tion of the savage, or the reprisal of the enemy. There is hardly a land 
where laws and letters, science and art, now shed abroad their gracious 
influences, in which the battle and the siege, the rebellion and the revo- 
lution, have not scared the ancient inhabitant ; levelled his dwelling with 
the earth; broken the strong arm, and smitten the gray head; made the 
matron a widow, and the babe an orphan. Scarcely is there a land where 
liberty abides ; where the owner of the soil sits beneath his own vine 
and fig-tree, with none to molest him; where security encourages hope, 
and hope calls forth the intelligence and energy of industry, and where 
the domestic virtues flourish in their blessedness, in which anarchy and 
confusion, want and woe, have not, in other days, appeared in the train 
of the armed man. But in the course of our reading we have found an 
exception to this natural history of human society, and in place of the 
social and self-engendered plagues that seem in the course of things to 
work out a preparation for the peace and glory of the human family, we 
have met with a record that exhibits a community where reason alone 
taught a wise policy, and produced the moral character and consequent 
happiness, which too often grow up after discord, and misery, and mutual 
aggression have taught the better way. 

The history of Iceland, a fragment of the “ great globe,” bordering 
upon the ultimate boundary of all that constitutes and sustains human 
life, offers to the philosopher and the moralist a spectacle of political or- 
der and rational enjoyment, which may well call forth the admiration of 
more favored climes. 

In the ninth century, many of the nobles of Norway, disaffected with 
the dominion of an unpopular prince, rather than raise the standard of 
revolt, migrated to this inhospitable territory of fire and frost. 'There 
was something in the character of the leaders of this enterprise—some 
higher principle than love of power or love of lucre—some authority of 
mind, and attraction of beneficence, that drew the refugees of other coun- 
tries to their retreat and protection. Danes, Swedes, Scotch, and Irish 
soon augmented the primitive colony, and a few¥ears after the first emi- 
gration all the habitable parts of the island were parceled out among 
the colonists. The title by which each leader, and a few followers, ap- 
propriated to themselves a tract sufficient to their subsistence, was only 
that of necessity. According to such a mode of occupation, it was 
hardly possible that the greediness of human selfishness should not kin- 
dle strife and Jead to mutual destruction; but the fact was otherwise. 
Previously to the later emigrations, some master minds, such as other 
times and greater occasions set up in high places, and celebrate to the 
ends of the earth, exerted a rare forecast, and an eminent providence in re- 
gulating the political institutions of Iceland. All that they devised was 
put in operation without resistance unto blood, disconcerted schemes of 
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party aggrandizement, or murmurs of popular discontent. The authori- 
ty of the laws, and the adjusted rights of the chiefs and their dependents, 
were arranged, admitted, and carried into effect, according to a French 
writer, “comme les abeilles forment leur ruches”—and a government which 
seemed the proper fruit of long experience, and profound study of man,’ 
remarked Montesquieu, “ @ été trouvé dans les bois.” 

Secured by their poverty from the ambition of powerful states, and the 
ravages of piracy, safe in possession of the little which nature, a niggard 
to them, afforded for their maintenance and comfort, those primitive Ice- 
landers possessed none of the luxuries which more opulent countries af- 
forded. But the refinements of intellect, luxuries that money no where 
purchases, and that are only relished by the higher faculties, were never- 


theless attainable. 
** Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man,” 


were theirs, richly to enjoy; and literature and the creations of poetic 
fancy, like the Aurora Borealis of their native sky, illuminated their clay- 
built cabins, and flashed their bright lights through the long darkness of 
hyperborean winter. Character was formed by this absence of sensual 
excitements, and by the culture of the mind; and among this isolated 
people the affections declared themselves with power, and were faithful 
to an extent, which a world of a thousand inferior and distracting inter- 
ests naturally interdicts. 

The Scandinavian kings and chieftains retained in their courts, and 
about their persons, bards to celebrate their greatness, and to entertain 
them with the traditions of their ancestors, and with fables of past ages. 
These poets were the Scalds, and their only profession was poetry and 
song. The vocation of the Scald was not forgotten in Iceland, and 
formed there as delightful a recreation to the domestic circle, as it had 
been in the “ father land” of the colonists. 

Thorstein and Illugi, both chiefs of wealth and power, dwelt in the 
great vale of the Borgar-Fiord, in the western part of Iceland. Thor- 
stein was the son of the celebrated poet, Egill, and Helga, his only 
daughter, the pride of the family, was the loveliest woman in the island. 
In the house of Illugi, the most remarkable person was Gunniaug, the 
eldest born, and the hereditary chief of the lordship. He was admired 
for his stature, strength, and prowess; and the character of his mind 
threw a charm of attfction and authority over the striking grace and 
activity of his manly form. His vigorous and aspiring faculties, were 
not called into such exercise as satisfied his youthful ambition; and though 
no Icelander could be idle, yet a life unknown to adventure and to fame, 
had few charms for a mind taught in the love of Runic poetry, and fami- 
liar with achievements of old renown. 

The thirst for distinction, and the burning for bold emprise, was fos- 
tered in the imagination of Gunnlaug by the discourse of one of his 
compeers, who had gone out with certain Norwegians in their maritime 
excursions—sometimes of peaceful traffic, and sometimes of predatory 
violence. The spirit of the corsair was not entirely chastised by the 
morality of the Icelander, and the excitement of daring to the death, of 
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bearing off the prize, of winning the meed of applause, when he listen- 
ed to the tale of adventure, awakened desires and discontents in his bo- 
som, which his father saw with pain, and reproved with severity. 

The effects of repressed hopes and of parental displeasure rendered 
Gunnlaug sometimes unquiet and turbulent, and sometimes gloomy and 
sad; and the blind impulse of unsatisfied craving, “the fever of vain 
longing,” might have driven the son of Illugi to acts of desperation, had 
not other influences wrought upon his impetuous nature. Besides the 
battle strife, and the honor that waits upon victory, striking pictures of 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them were placed before his 
fancy. Scenes where “arts not arms,” where wit and verse, not tu- 
mult and conflict, gained the plaudits of the sage, and the smiles of the 
fair, were often delineated to the Icelandic youth, by those who had re- 
turned from foreign lands. Many of the chiefs and learned men of Ice- 
land visited the courts of other countries, formed connections with the 
most eminent persons of the time, and far from their own sterile soil 
and inclement skies, exhibited genius, taste, and acquirements, which 
commanded due homage wherever they appeared. Surveying the ha- 
bits, arts, and institutions of different countries, they returned home, 
fraught with the collected treasures of observation. The aged Egill, 
the father of Thorstein, was not only venerated among the Icelanders 
for his poetic powers, but for the attainments of study and travel. 

No rivalry nor hostility divided the happy families of Borgar-Fiord. 
Their dispositions were friendly, and their intercourse was cordial. 
Their manners were marked by the simplicity of their occupations and 
the nature of their property. As the Hebrew king came after his herd 
out of the field, so did the Iceland nobles toil in the land of their allot- 
ment. The summer sun saw them seeking their provision from the 
stormy ocean and the barren earth; and the long seclusion and leisure 
of winter, left them to the culture of talents, that afforded them occupa- 
tion and delight. During the darkness of their year, wholly ignorant of 
all that modern art has invented to please the senses, and sheltered only 
by dwellings rudely constructed of wood and turf, they recited to their 
assembled families the history of their forefathers, or rehearsed the perils 
of some famous navigator and warrior, from him, 


‘¢ for shrewdness famed 

And genius versatile, who far and wide 

A wanderer, after Ilium overthrown 
Discovered various cities, and the mind 

And manners learned of men remote, 

And numerous woes on ocean tossed endured,” 








to those who followed the Raven standards of Hastings and Guthrum, 
and encountered repulse from Alfred, the best of men and of kings. 

Gunnlaug often repaired to the raftered hall of Thorstein, and seated 
himself on the settle, or upon a hewn log by the blazing fire. The mo- 
ther of Helga was no more; an untimely summons had called her to 
the house appointed for all living. Her blooming daughter sat lonely 
by her father’s side. The venerable Egill always held the place of pre- 
cedence on the domestic hearth. 
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“ Welcome, my son,” said Thorstein to Gunnlaug, as he saw him 
pass his threshhold. A radiant smile, and a glowing blush overspread 
the features of Helga as the eyes of Gunnlaug met her own; and the 
poet extended his withered hand to their favorite guest, who advanced 
toward the man of gray hairs, and paid his first reverence, as became 
him, “ to palsied eld.” It was from these virtuous minds that the undis- 
ciplined Gunnlaug took the tone of his riper character. ‘The conversa- 
tion of Thorstein was interesting and instructive. He looked beyond 
the present moment and the present scene, and described the wonders 
that Charlemagne, and the sciences that grew by his favor, had wrought 
in southern Europe; and thus he sent forth the curiosity of his young 
guest into a world he had never seen. The moral discourse of Egill 
gave to war and its attendant circumstances their proper names. He 
disenchanted them of their illusions, and exposed the inhumanity and 
ee which the loud enthusiasm of Gunnlaug’s younger friends 

ad forgotten to represent, and which he had never conceived before. 
The admonition which Schiller in Wallenstein puts into the mouth of his 
hero was anticipated by the sage Egill. 

“There exists,” said the grandsire of Helga to the listening Gunn- 
laug, “a higher excellence than the warrior’s. In war the strife is not 
the ultimate purpose. The wrong redressed, and the right obtained is 
all—more is ruthless crime. Deeds of outrage, wild adventures, won- 
ders of the moment, are not those that generate ‘the Calm, the Blissful, 
the enduring Mighty.’ ” 

Gunnlaug looked at Helga, as the old man ceased to speak, and her 
soft, intelligent eyes seemed to watch the impression which the words 
of wisdom made upon the fervid soul of the youth. He spoke not, but 
what he heard fell upon his susceptible heart like the rain upon the ten- 
der herb, and thought was busy while the tongue was silent. 

“What is human happiness?” inquired Gunnlaug, questioning his 
own bosom. “I see it, I feel it at this moment. This virtuous, wise 
old man represents it. This noble chief, who has gathered truth from 
the haunts and ways of men, who is himself a father, friend, and bene- 
factor, drawing down daily blessings upon his head for the good he dis- 
penses ; he is the scource of happiness to all around him; and Helga, 
the young and the lovely, the star of my darkness, the pearl of beauty, 
the delight of my eyes, and the treasure of my soul—she can bestow 
the purest felicity. Let me become like the father and the son—let me 
obtain possession of what they possess—the wisdom that is gained from 
the wide world—the peace that beneficence procures; and O, if the 
gentle, the beautiful, the good refuses not my proffered love, what joy, 
and pride, and fondness will gladden every hour of my days to come !” 

Gunnlaug, if she should favor his suit, formed a resolution to demand 
Helga of her father; to obtain permission from Illugi to visit the south- 
ern countries; and when a fit time should come, to return to Iceland, 
antl claim his promised bride. He hoped, when he should have seen 
the world, and have reaped the fruit of experience, to become truly wor- 
thy of her. Heé delayed not to disclose his heart to her, and to take 
counsel of Thorstein. The sanction of Illugi was only wanting to ful- 
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fill his wishes. The friendly chief did not refuse his hearty consent to 
the proposed alliance, but opposed the enterprise of foreign travel. 
Gunnlaug had too long meditated upon the gratification of his active 
powers, and all the advantages he sought, willingly to submit to denial. 
He fled in anger from his father’s presence, and took up his abode with 
his mother’s brother. He could only allay his displeasure and grief in 
the sympathy of Helga and Thorstein. 

Thorstein insisted warmly upon the duty of submission, and Helga 
urged with persuasive tenderness, that obedience was a sacrifice to be 
made, cost what it would. “ Victory over desire and self-will, is a 
greater exploit than defeat of an enemy,” she would say. “ Be patient 
therefore ; wait till thou art older—a few years will give power to thy 
pleading. Inthe mean time, humble thyself to thy father, and dwell 
under his roof. At last he will be touched by thy filial compliance—he 
will yield to thy wishes. Thus wilt thou gain the wisdom and know- 
ledge thou seekest ; and then, thy Helga, true through jengthened years, 
will réward thy virtue, tried and triumphant.” 

Gunnlaug, thus admonished, obeyed the generous injunction. His 
father forgot his anger, and the son, enjoying daily the society of Hel- 
ga, and partaking with her the studies her grandsire directed, his rest- 
less impetuosity passed into the subjection of self-restraint, and his feel- 
ings and manners took the elevation and refinement, that seemed natu- 
ral to the inmates of Thorstein’s domicil. It was not long, before the 
reluctance of Illugi to part with him, was overcome, and his son receiv- 
ed his permission to go abroad. The young man would not depart 
without a solemn promise from Thorstein to refuse Helga to every other 
suitor during three years of his absence. 

Thorstein pledged his honor to fulfil the engagement. But if thou 
dost not then claim my child,” added he, “she shall no longer waste 
her charms. Born to be loved, to bless, and to be blest, the peerless 
daughter of my house and heart shall not weep alone upon her father’s 
grave. If death claims thee, or if thy inconstant heart forgets its vows, 
remember, three years end my affiance with thee.” 

Gunnlaug departed. He visited the courts of England, Ireland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, and was every where received with the honors which 
noble birth, a beautiful person, and the conscious self-dignity of an ele- 
vated intellect always command. Under the tuition of Egill, he had 
cultivated a talent for extemporaneous poetry, and whenever he appear- 
ed in the circles of the high-born and the fair, this talent was called into 
request. His effusions were heard with applause, and rewarded with 
munificence. The princes to whom he was presented became desirous 
to adorn their courts with so accomplished a poet. One offered him 
the daughter of a great lord for his bride, and another a rich domain, 
that the gifted stranger might become a subject, and that his talents 
might honor that royal state, which was then become ambitious of the 
refinement of genius in addition to the mere attribute of power, which 
alone had satisfied the barbarism of former ages. But the heart of 
Gunnlaug, sensible as he was to the attraction of female charms; flat- 
tered, as every human heart is with the incense of praise; and not un- 
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dazzled with wealth and state, was purified from mere worldly ambition. 
The favor of princes, and of the ladies of their courts, never seduced his 
loyal affections from his simple Iceland maiden. 

At the court of Olave, king of Sweden, he met with Rafu, an Iceland 
noble, and like himself, young, and a poet. The ostensible object of 
Rafu’s travels was the same as his own; but the motives which anima- 
ted the two young men were essentially different. Gunnlaug having 
learned the policy of many states, having studied manners, and purchas- 
ed books, hoped by these acquisitions to promote the civilization of his 
beloved countrymen. Rafu’s motives ended in self; he was fond of 
displaying his person and his art, and knew no loftier aim. He was 
capable of great facility and fluency in the utterance of verse, and the 
readiness of his oratory was striking ; but the shallowness of his senti- 
ments was perceived by all but the most superficial. ‘The true poetic 
enthusiasm of Gunnlaug, appealed to an answering glow in the bosom 
of his hearers, and his expressive tones, and more expressive features, 
in which genius and sensibility spoke, as with their most spiritual ofgans, 
kindled the liveliest sympathy and admiration in his hearers. 

The varied gifts of the Iceland poets obtained for each a different 
species of homage, and from a different order of minds. That paid to 
Gunnlaug was “ golden opinions,” that to Rafu was louder and briefer. 
Each enjoyed his award, though Rafu felt that his rival’s fame had in it a 
nobler character than his own. Still the points of agreement between 
them were many. ‘They were both poets—they saw nature and man 
with that “ vision and faculty divine” which is something infinitely above 
the speculation of common eyes—the faculty that discerns the soul in 
the material universe, and the heavenly in the human creature. This 
faculty was the responsive chord in each, and they had recollections 
and pursuits that form a community of ideas. The moral man in Gunn- 
laug was infinitely above the apprehension of Rafu. In him the large 
admixture of selfish dross sullied the attribute of genius, and he never 
felt, nor ever offered the generous confidence of his heart to a brother’s 
bosom. The other, on the contrary, fraught with goodness, feared no 
guile ; and, just to the merits of rival talent, never dreamed that envy 
could sicken at his success, or devise his undoing. As was natural, he 
committed his most secret thoughts to the wily Rafu, who envied and 
hated him in his heart. 

In the retirement of his thoughts, Gunnlaug always compared his Helga 
with the ladies of European courts, and in his eyes none could equal her. 
They were artificial; she was natural. They were like frail flowers ; 
but she was a precious jewel. They were formed for princes’ smiles, 
and to dwell in kings’ houses; she—though worthy of a diadem, and if 
she had been born to a crown might have exalted a nation—she was 
fitted for the evil day and the humble lot,—for the strong effort, the 
mighty love, the deep devotedness, that duty and misfortune might de- 
mand, even from tender woman. When conversing without reserve 
with Rafu, he always embellished his absent mistress with all the poetry 
of his soul. 

No unimpassioned mind could have listened to the eloquence of his 
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admiration without admiring its object. He presented an image of in- 
nocence the most spotless, beauty the most graceful, virtues the most 
sex-like and disinterested. She soon became Rafu’s ideal, and he grew 
as much.in love with the subject thus offered to his imagination, as he 
might have been of the present Helga. 

While apparent friendship existed between the Iceland poets, an oc- 
casion occurred of strong competition between them, and the more ho- 
norable suffrage was accorded to Gunnlaug. A party feeling, in regard 
to the rivals, broke out in the court of Olave, and deep mortification to 
Rafu ensued from the enthusiasm of praise which met Gunnlaug wher- 
ever he appeared. 

The three years of his intended absence had nearly expired, and 
he was not disposed to remain longer away from the valley where were 
his treasure and his heart. The frequent communications between 
separated friends, which the commerce of modern life, in every civilized 
country, has reduced to calculation, was unknown until recent times. 
Years might pass in the eleventh century, and an interchange of letters 
between England and Iceland never be effected; nor was the readier 
intercourse of the island with Sweden much less uncertain. It happened 
that for nearly half the time of Gunnlaug’s sojourn in Europe, he had 
found no direct conveyance of intelligence from himself to his father or 
to Helga; but he planned a mode of return to them, within the term of 
his engagement, and longed with impatience for the hour when he should 
claim the reward of his constancy. 

He was about to repair to the coast of Norway and to take passage for 
Iceland, when he was called upon for the last display of his poetic talent 
at a banquet given in honor of the king’s marriage. The occasion har- 
monized with his own anticipations, and his glowing and rapturous 
strains, in accord with the excited feelings of the whole court, drew forth 
acclamations of delight and celebration which stung the heart of Rafu. 
Elated with this final triumph of his powers, Gunnlaug, with all the com- 
placency of complete success, met some of his youthful associates for 
the last time prior to his intended departure from Sweden. It happened 
that the extraordinary skill of a young nobleman in the wrestling match 
was extravagantly extolled, and it was maintained by some of his friends 
that his powers were unequalled. Others contended that Gunnlaug was 
superior to the Swedish youth, and that the two should end the question 
of proof. 

In this combat, commenced in perfect good-will, Gunnlaug was 
thrown to the ground, and suffered a severe injury in the fall. Several 
months of suffering and confinement followed. Rafu was well acquaint- 
ed with this circumstance, and eagerly availed himself of it. He re- 
turned to Iceland with all speed, and resorted immediately to the dwell- 
ing of Thorstein. His avowed purpose was to pay his respects to the 
poet Egill; but Egill had died, full of years and honors, but a few months 
before. 

Thorstein received Rafu with the hospitality common to the age and 
the country, and with the peculiar honor due to the poetic character. 
Nor was Helga wanting in all observances due to her father’s guest. 
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She entertained him with the courtesy and grace which were natural to 
her, but her heart took no part in her reception of the stranger. Her 
beauty, matured, not faded, was more resplendent than ever; but her 
face was not lighted up with hope and joy. Disappointment had sick- 
ened her heart. A misgiving which she felt continually, but did not ex- 
plain to herself, would every moment overcome her striving to subdue it, 
and cloud her serene brow, and prompt the swelling sigh. 

Rafu strove to entertain Thorstein and his daughter with the history 
of his travels; but he never mentioned the name of his rival at Borgar- 
Fiord. ‘The descriptive powers of the enamored youth had not given 
too bright a picture of Helga. Her modesty and her beauty were all 
that Rafu admired in woman, and he failed not to pay her the delicate 
homage that expressed his sentiments; and at length he urged her 
father to sanction the deep attachment which had been awakened in his 
bosom. 

Thorstein did not refuse him, but he hesitated to urge his daughter. 
The period of Gunnlaug’s intended absence was now several months 
expired, and Thorstein accused him of breach of his vows. Helga be- 
lieved him dead—to doubt of his love and honor never entered into her 
confiding heart. Thorstein resented his apparent unfaithfulness to him- 
self and to his child. His unhappy daughter imagined all the frightful cir- 
cumstances of his death. Fire and flood, the bloody fray in which he 
fell, or the lonely wood, where, misguided and unpitied, he perished, 
haunted her fancy day and night. When Thorstein importuned her to 
forget him, who, he said, had forgotten her, and accept the ardent and 
accomplished Rafu, Helga wept bitterly, and besought him not to force 
her to reluctant consent to his will; and she commanded Rafu to for- 
bear from his suit. 

The father and the lover listened to the virgin’s supplication, and both 
conciliated her unwillingness by short delay of solicitation. But Helga 
was at length prevailed on to name a day, when, if no intelligence of 
Gunnlaug should arrive, she would yield to their wishes. The time 
came, but no tidings came with it; and the heart-stricken maiden pre- 
pared to fulfil her promise. An early day was fixed upon for the cele- 
bration of the marriage ceremony, according to the rites of the Christian 
church. A few years before, the Christian doctrine had superseded the 
Scandinavian mythology in Iceland, and all the solemnities of religion 
were become Christian ordinances. 

A rude edifice, in a romantic and retired spot, near Borgar-Fiord, 
was consecrated to the worship of the true God, and a priest of the new 
faith ministered at its altar. Thither Rafu and Helga, attended by his 
friends and principal followers and those of Thorstein, proceeded at the 
appointed time to exchange the marriage vow. 

The pale bride was accompanied by a few young females, her frequent 
companions, and by Ulrica, an elderly woman, her mother’s sister, who 
felt for her all a mother’s pride and “fondness. The females ranged 
themselves on one side’ of the church, and the men on the other. The 
priest began the ceremony by a solemn chant, in which the company 
joined. ‘The voice of Helga was not heard in the hymn. Her eyes 
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were cast down, and a slight tremor might have been perceived in her 
whole person, as she stood by the side of Ulrica, upon whom, in her 
agitation, she leaned for support, and who gently pressed her throbbing 
hand. 

The chant ceased. Rafu advanced, and Ulrica resigned the hand of 
Helga to his. They stood before the altar. The priest uttered a short 
prayer, the vows were pronounced, and a benediction closed the cere- 
mony. “ The Lord bless thee and keep thee,” had just passed his lips, 
when a quick step trod the church portal, and a man of extraordinary 
stature, and of a noble figure, magnificently attired, entered the assem- 
bly. He looked round with a hurried glance, then darted a reproachful 
look upon the bride, and fixed his eyes, sparkling with indignation, up- 
on Rafu, who quailed at the lightning which seemed to flash upon him. 

The intruder was Gunnlaug. “ Miserable woman—perfidious wretch!” 
were all the words he spoke. Helga saw in an instant the consumma- 
tion of her misery, and fell senseless into the arms of Ulrica. Gunnlaug 
rushed forward. He would have caught the sinking victim; the emo- 
tions of rage giving place to a sudden gush of tenderness. Thorstein 
saw his purpose, and Rafu interposed his arm. ‘“ She is mine,” cried 
he, repulsing him; “ touch her, and you die !” 

“She is mine!” exclaimed Thorstein, ‘and she shall die in my bo- 
som.” He snatched her to his heart, and dropping upon a near seat, with 
her drooping head on his breast, the father sustained his child. The whole 
assembly was thrown into confusion. Some withdrew. Others stood 
apart, while Thorstein and Ulrica endeavored to restore Helga. The 
rivals forgot their mutual hate in intense anxiety for the object of their 
passion, and stood by her, each regardless of the other, watching for 
her recovery. She soon breathed faintly—opened her eyes—regained 
her consciousness, and, clinging to her father, burst into a passion of 
tears. 

She extended her hand towards her lover; “ Gunnlaug, dear Gunn- 
laug, forgive me !—I have been sternly urged to this faithless act. My 
heart, alas! could never consent to it!” She hid her face with both 
her hands. The next moment she extended her arms towards Gunn- 
laug, and cried, “ Take me ;”—“ and, Father,” she said, looking piteously 
at her sire, “break the fetters which your hands have forged for your child.” 

‘‘ Let us go home; nothing can be done here to calm her,” said the 
distracted Thorstein to Ulrica. “Come neither of you,” continued he, 
addressing himself to the rivals, “to my dwelling. I will hereafter con- 
fer with you apart. Leave us. We will depart.” 

Helga was laid upon a sort of litter in which she had been borne to 
the church. Her friends slowly dispersed, and Thorstein and Ulrica, 
with their own domestics, took their way to their sad home. There the 
mockery of preparation for a marriage-feast was presented to them, and 
desertion and misery seemed to preside at the profuse and silent board, 
unapproached by a human being. 

The two lovers separated in mutual animosity, and each with a mutual 
determination to satisfy his revenge. ‘Thorstein soon met the lover, 
and the husband of his daughter. The latter demanded his wife, and 
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the former related his misfortune and the treachery of Rafu. Thorstein 
was a man of honor, and he firmly refused her to the treacherous and 
crafty Rafu. He even permitted Gunnlaug to see and converse with 
the unhappy Helga. 

In this interview, they poured into each other’s bosom the sad tale of 
wrong and woe, which was to end in their final separation. Virtue 
commanded that separation, and the “ spirit of the North,” resentful of 
injury even to the death of the perpetrator, sustained by the authority of 
duty, could sacrifice every affection to that stern behest—could submit 
to the forced vow paid to God, as to a power above all. Thus governed, 
though each loved with intensity of passion more manifest in tropical 
climes, this ardent lover and tender maiden tore themselves apart. 
Such they deemed was the will of Heaven, and their elevated sense of 
submission listened to no other will. 

On the shores of the lake Thingvalla, a delegation of Iceland nobles, 
Jand-holders and clergy, assembled once every year to deliberate upon 
all questions that involved the concerns of individuals of the civil order, 
and of religion. ‘The scenery about Thingvalla is awful and imposing. 
The whole region is volcanic. Not a tree is to be seen there—not a 
fir lifts its spiry head, nor a stunted willow waves its yellow branches. 
A little scant herbage is the only appearance of vegetable life in this do- 
main of the fire-spirits. A sheet of water, expanded to considerable 
breadth, and stretched to a length of three leagues, reflects on its bor- 
ders masses of matter arrested in every form of combustion ; and where 
nature made a pause and destruction was stayed, the elements, ages 
ago, took a form which now declares that commotion only slumbers, 
and may awake and convulse the world, when Omnipotence shall give 
the word and kindle the spark. In the midst of the lake are two islands 
of volcanic formation, and at the southern extremity rises snow-covered 
mountains. But there is something life-like in the still majesty of these 
lonely and everlasting hills. Columns of vapor are incessantly ascend- 
ing from hot springs embosomed within them, and give notice continu- 
ally of the power that subtilizes and vivifies the whole material world. 

To this retreat the collected and embodied mind of a whole people, 
“the thoughtful and the free,” annually withdrew themselves to examine 
the interests and strengthen the bands of their federation. There a 
public assembly of the chief men of the nation, environed only by lofty 
cliffs of lava, and canopied by the blue heavens, consulted together in 
the year 1000 of our era, whether the old heathenism or the “ glorious 
gospel” came down from heaven; and there the gainsayer, convinced, 
no longer bolted his argument, but yielded to the stronger reason; and 
there Thorgeir, the Langman, the chief magistrate of the island, pro- 
nounced with deep solemnity, that the truth, as it had been brought in 
unquestionable transmission through ten centuries of time, and through 
all continental Europe, was entirely and cordially received by the peo- 
ple there represented, as the law of the land and the rule of their lives. 

To a scene thus sanctified, the injurer and the injured both resorted. 
Their purpose of mutual destruction had been deferred, but it was not 
abandoned, through the forbearance of a few months. The remon- 
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strances of Helga had arrested the eagerness of Gunnlaug to satisfy 
what he believed was just resentment. “ He is a man, and thy brother— 
a creature in God’s image—in him sullied, indeed, but not extinct. Lay 
not bloody hands upon him. He is guilty, but reserved for recompense 
by Him who knows when to inflict the blow. Spare him whom God 
.” Such was the holy counsel given at their parting interview. 

Despite this counsel, when he afierwards encountered his adversary 
at Thingvalla, face to face, the matchless wrong he had wrought stirred 
up in his breast the feeling of righteous scorn and unbearable sense of 
injury. He would end the strife in his soul with the life of this execra- 
ble deceiver. Thus resolved, Guanlaug challenged his rival to meet 
him in single combat. He accepted the challenge, and the foes met 
on an island in the river Oxeraa, which flows into the lake Thingvalla. 
The challenge transpired. The assembly gained intelligence of it, and 
a deputation was sent to countermand it; and the combatants were 
parted without bloodshed. 

The assembly immediately took into consideration whether duelling 
was compatible with the religion of the state ; and after due deliberation, 
by a single and unanimous act of the delegates, the duel or single com- 
bat was abolished by law in Iceland, though the practice of the trial of 
arms was then universal in Europe, and was sanctioned for centuries 
afterwards by the laws and usages of all the continental nations. 

Thus prohibited from deciding their quarrel in Iceland, the rivals 
passed over to the territory of Norway, and met once more without hin- 
drance. The dexterity of the combatants long averted the fatal blow— 
their attendants were killed, and each yet contended for the life of the 
other, when Gunnlaug, with a warded blow, severed the foot of his ad- 
versary. Rafu, pierced with agony, fell to the ground. “TI am satis- 
fied, base wretch,” exclaimed Gunnlaug, approaching the fallen man ; 
* live and repent of your crimes.” 

«I take not life at your hands,” replied Rafu. “ Do you think to es- 
cape my vengeance, while the blood you have shed calls for satisfaction ? 
Bring me water in this helmet,—my strength renewed shall prove the 
weakness of thy arm.” 

The generous youth, trusting to the honor of his foe, brought him 
water from the neighboring spring; but as he offered him the helmet, 
Rafu treacherously struck his unguarded head with his sword, uttering 
the taunting words: “ Thou thinkest yet to possess the beautiful Helga. 
Thine she shall never be.” The blow which he dealt was not fatal. 
Rafu rose, the fight was renewed, and he was slain. Gunnlaug himself 
was mortally wounded. He survived but a brief space, uttering the 
name of Helga with his last breath. 

Helga long secluded herself from-every eye, and Thorstein and Ul 
rica could hardly prevail on her to accompany them to the house of 

yer. -It was in fhat rustic temple, however, that she was seen by 

rkell, a noble and wealthy Icelander of another district. Her 
affliction was known and commiserated by all, the high and the humble, 
of that country. Thorkell had been touched with her misfortunes, and 
his heart was captivated by the mingled charms of her beauty, her re- 
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signation, and her piety. He vowed to devote his whole life to her 
happiness,—innocent and exalted as she was, and so cruelly wounded. 
He ventured into her presence. He was welcomed by Thorstein, who 
persuaded his daughter ‘that she might yet live for the happiness of 
others—her father, her maternal friend Ulrica, her husband, would she 
permit him to take that enviable title, would all rejoice in her favorable 
decision.’ ; 

Helga listened with deference. Grief, thought she, is selfish. I 
may end my days in weeping for the dead. Live to the living, is the 
dictate of virtue,—and she gave her hand to Thorkell. But her nup- 
tials were only the forerunner of the last ceremonial that religion per- 
forms for the broken-hearted. 

No tenderness bestowed upon her by others, nor duty performed by 
herself, could restore to Helga the happy, healthful tone of existence. 
The silver cord was broken—the sound of music was low—the pitcher 
was broken at the fountain. All that constitutes the charm of being 
was unfelt. There was no faculty of relish, no feeling of satisfaction 
left to her. While she struggled to endure and enjoy life, her frame 
sunk under the effort. 

They who loved her, saw the wane of their hopes. The flame was 
flickering—the bright was waxing dim. They looked at one another, 
and sighed, but spake not. On a summer’s day, the gradually sinking 
girl reclined upon a couch near the door of her father’s house, which 
she had never left for her husband’s. She looked earnestly and fondly 
upon the prospect. The valley terminated in the domain that was her 
lover’s ; and the low mansion which once was his, lay in the cheerful sun- 
shine before her eyes. ‘“ Bring to me, dear mother,” said the gentle 
sufferer to Ulrica, “the ermine robe which lies beneath all my vest- 
ments in the oaken chest, and spread it before me.” 

Ulrica flew to gratify her wish. The mantle had never been worn. 
It was the gift of the injured departed. He had with much care and cost 
procured the fur from Norway, and the nurse of his infancy had wrought 
it to fit the slight form of her for whom the gift was intended. When 
it was finished, the robe was brought and presented by the lover.  Hel- 
ga received the present with delight. ‘She should keep it long. She 
would only array herself in it upon rare occasions, in honor of the giver.’ 
She now fixed her eyes upon it. ‘ This is his only gift—the only one 
that I have preserved,” said she, as she bent her eyes upon its snowy 
whiteness. “Emblem of his love,” she murmured; “ pure, stainless, 
fit for a queen’s garment. The hand which first folded it around me is 
cold—the voice which then spake words of affectionate endearment, is 
hushed and still. Alas! they will return no more. He will not come 
to me, but I shall go to him—and his presence will form the blessed- 
ness of a better world.” ‘The faithful girl spake no more. Her pulse 
fluttered for a moment—then ceased—then moved again, as her dim 
eyas rested upon the dear token of affection, and were lighted up with 
a transient ray, glimmering through the mists of dissolution. She 
leaned gently back upon the bosom of her aged attendant, and suddenly, 
but calmly, fell asleep in death. 
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ILDEGONDA: 
NOVELLA DI TOMMASO GROSSI: TERZA EDIZIONE MILANESE. 


Tue character of Italian poetry has become essentially changed dur- 
ing the last century. To the dry and superstitious imitation of those 
who aspired to tread in the steps of the early writers, and the puerile con- 
ceits which distinguished the age of the seicentisti, has succeeded the 
reign of a purer taste and a more rational philosophy. A wider inter- 
course with other civilized nations, and the increase of that commerce 
of mind which so accelerates the march of improvement in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, have no doubt contributed principally to produce 
the effect; to such causes being added the influence of original and in- 
dependent minds, in which Italy was so fruitful during the eighteenth 
century. Under their auspices, the walks of the muse, hitherto tou ex- 
clusively occupied by pedants and arcadians, have been cultivated in a 
higher and worthier spirit; and poetry, regarded as something too pure 
and sacred to minister to the vanity of despotism, has assumed her legi- 
timate influence over the moral character of men. This spirit of re- 
generation has been universal in every branch of the art; and not only 
has dramatic poetry been emancipated from the fetters which so long 
impeded its advance toward excellence, and a fresh impulse given to 
other departments—but a new school also created, which opens an ex- 
tensive field for future and loftier achievements. 

For the introduction of the new principles of romantic poetry, Italy is 
mainly indebted to Cesarotti ; a poet as remarkable for the greatness of 
his own powers, as for the independence with which he devoted them to 
the improvement of his country’s literature. Regarding the blind vene- 
ration for the classic writers of Greece and Rome, which had long been 
the prevailing passion, as a serious obstacle to successful progress in 
the art, he declared open war against their example, and endeavored to 
show, by his own splendid triumphs in a field as yet unknown, how 
much remained to be performed. He selected the poems of Ossian for 
the trial of his skill; and in presenting his countrymen with a transla- 
tion of those admired productions, which united all the sublimity of the 
original with the grace and harmony of Italian verse, awakened in their 
minds a keen relish for the beauties of foreign authors. His new sys- 
tem could soon boast of numerous adherents ;. and the taste for imita- 
ting the distinguished poets of modern nations speedily became general. 
Lord Byron’s works were translated ; and the admiration they excited, 
and the eagerness with which they were sought by all classes of readers, 
contributed still more to elevate into popular favor the romantic school. 

Among the poems of this class, the most interesting which has been 
produced of late years is the Ildegonda of Grossi, which forms the sub- 
ject of our present article. In interest, in pathos, and in the faithful 
delineation of characters and scenes frequent in the middle ages, it is 
perhaps unequalled by any modern production of the same kind. It is 
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written in ottava rima, a species of verse most favorable to narrative 
poetry, and which has been adopted by many of the most eminent wri- 
ters. We shall present a detailed analysis of this work, entitled to at- 
tention not only from its own excellence, but as a pledge of the predo- 
minance of a new and more liberal rule in the intellectual empire. 

The heroine of the tale is a young girl, whose prevailing characteris- 
tic is deep and devoted attachment, and who falls a victim to the fierce 
ambition of her father. ‘The scene is laid at the period of the Lombard 
league against Frederic II., when Gualderano, a Milanese noble, being 
despatched on a mission to the Papal court, and becoming acquainted 
with a Roman court, contracts a treaty of alliance with him, promising 
him the hand of his daughter Ildegonda. On his return to Milan with 
his son, whose malicious intrigues are the principal cause of his sister’s 
misfortunes, the project is disclosed to the maiden; and the manner in 
which she received the unwelcome tidings is beautifully and affectingly 
described. She had already bestowed her heart upon Rizzardo, a young 
knight whom she had frequently met at the tournaments and other as- 
semblies ; and who loved her as ardently inreturn. ‘They had met un- 
der circumstances calculated to foster the growth of a passion which 
needs not the sunshine of approving friends:—she had witnessed his 
victories in the mimic combat, and he had sought the reward of his prow- 
ess in the smile of beauty. Plighted to her gallant lover, the innocent 
girl hears the announcement that she is destined for another with as- 
tonishment and dismay ; she flings herself weeping into the arms of her 
mother, and the fatal secret is at once revealed. Gualderano proposes 
‘to her the sole alternative of a marriage with the count—that of retire- 
ment to a cloister; and fixes a day not far distant for her final choice. 
On the last night she is to spend at her paternal mansion, previous to 
being removed to the convent, she retires to her chamber, but is unable 
to obtain refuge in sleep from the anguish that oppresses her. Rizzardo, 
meanwhile, ignorant of the causes which are to blast all his hopes of 
happiness, appears beneath the terrace, and summons her to the wonted 
énterview : 

Close on the left, pale in the shadowy night, 
Arose an ancient and deserted tower, 
Whence issued, wheeling on her upward flight, 
The owl ;—sole watcher of the silent hour. 
Far glistening in the moon’s uncertain light, 
Gay piles were seen, and grove, and shaded bower. 


The doubting lover sought the ruins near, 
And called upon the name he loved to hear. 


‘He called—then stifling the half-uttered sigh, 
Attentive bent to list the expected ; 
Deeming, while beat his ardent bosom high, 
He hears her footstep’s light and welcome bound. 
*T was nought—but tones of music floating by, 
As faintly breathe the rustling winds around ! 
{It was the convent hymn of midnight prayer, 
Swelling in distance on the solemn air. 


‘Tidegonda appears on a balcony above, “ clothed in a black habit, and 
with mourning in her looks ;” her rich fair hair falling in neglected pro- 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom. In feeble and interruvted ac- 
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cents, she informs her knight of the cruel doom which awaits her, and 
the necessity of their immediate parting. A low solemn strain of mu- 
sic again breaks upon her ear ;—the distant hymn of the nuns, which 
sends a chillness to her heart, forcing upon her the bitter recollection 
that to-morrow she is to join their band. This interview between the 
lovers is admirably managed. The subdued suffering of Ildegonda, and 
the disappointment of Rizzardo, are finely and appropriately expressed, 
the distinction of their characters being well preserved. The maiden 
sees no hope of relief, and resigns herself to her fate: but the lover pro- 
poses the only means of escape that offer, and implores her to fly with 
him immediately from parental tyranny. For an instant she wavers: 
but the next moment the image of her mother, humbled and broken- 
hearted by her perfidy, rises to her mind, and she reproaches herself for 
even the casual thought of disobedience. 


‘Tl pensier pur di renderla infelice.” 


The pathetic appeal she makes to the youth, entreating him not to 
persuade her to a deed so impious, to embitter her future days with re- 
morse, is full of nature and feeling, and marks her a creature formed of 
gentle affections. From the tenderness existing between the mother 
and her child, Rizzardo draws favorable omens, and cannot believe that 
the stern threat of Gualderano will be carried into execution. But the 
foreboding girl indulges more gloomy fantasies. At that period a belief 
prevailed more or less universally, that the spirits of the recent dead 
were frequently permitted to revisit their living friends ; and even so far 
to unfold the “ secrets of their prison-house,” as to communicate infor- 
mation of their own eternal destiny, whether doomed to punishment or 
in a state of salvation. Persuaded that she now looks upon her lover 
for the last time on earth, Ildegonda’s mind dwells on those legends to 
which from infancy she has listened with reverence ; and she remem- 
bers the solemn compacts said to be frequently entered into by indivi- 
duals dear to each other—that the fate of either after death should be 
revealed to the survivor ;—compacts, as she had been taught to believe, 
always fulfilled. She proposes to the knight that they shall contract a 
rautual obligation of this kind: and he consents in the hope of consoling 
her grief, though he yields no credence to those wild fables. To the 
dreamy, superstitious character of Ildegonda such a belief is peculiarly 
soothing and congenial; and it is with a mournful pleasure that she re- 
ceives and assumes the solemn oath which renders more sacred and en- 
during the tie that already binds them. 

While the gray light of dawn is faintly gleaming in the east, Rizzardo 
takes leave of the maiden; but his retreat is suddenly intercepted. Il- 
degonda sees her brother armed, issue from his ambush, and rush after 
his intended victim. The latter, unwilling to shed his blood, escapes. 
without the wall, but is pursued by Rogiero; a clashing of swords is 
heard—the noise increases; then a rapid step passes, succeeded by a 
low groan, in which the affrighted girl fancies that she recognizes the 
voice of her lover. She rushes from the terrace, and hastens toward 
the spot whence the moans proceed; but her step is arrested, a mist 
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comes over her sight, and she falls in a swoon ere she has power to 
ascertain the truth. 

When consciousness returns, she finds herself in her chamber, in 
broad day-light, watched by her anxious mother; while a confused tu- 
mult fills the halls of the palace, “ footsteps, and blended voices, and 
cries of lamentation.” Rogiero has been brought to the mansion sense- 
less and bleeding ; his wounds, however, are not mortal, and he soon 
awakens to recollection, to relate to his stern sire the tale of Ildegon- 
da’s pretended crimes, and the villainous daring of her lover, from whose 
hand he had received the blow while attempting to inflict deserved pun- 
ishment upon him. His exaggerated representation produces the de- 
sired effect. Gualderano strides in fury to his daughter’s bed-side, and 
while the mother shields the hapless. girl from the steel pointed at her 
breast, imprecates the eternal vengeance of Heaven upon her head. 
Undissuaded from his purpose by female tears or prayers, he vows that 
she shall quit his sight forever. The unfortunate Ildegonda is therefore 
removed before evening to the convent. But the malice of Rogiero is 
not satiated with accomplishing the misery of his sister. Slowly reco- 
vering from his wounds, which were more trifling than at first supposed, 
he cautiously nourishes the resentment of his father, that it may minis- 
ter to his own diabolical projects. Not so much actuated by anger for 
the injury inflicted upon his person by Rizzardo, as by an avaricious 
desire to possess himself of the wealth which should have been the 
dower of Ildegonda, he now lays his schemes of villainy to attain this 
object. It is well that we are not required to dwell upon the character 
of Rogiero. He is merely detestable; an abstraction of vice; and 
such a person being unsuited to the purposes of poetry, we rejoice that 
he is brought no more into the theatre of action. His agency is indeed 
secretly powerful, like that of an evil spirit; weaving a web of subtlety, 
in which his unsuspecting victims are entangled beyond hope : but he is 
no more introduced personally to the notice of the reader. We turn to 
follow the fortunes of beings more nearly allied to our sympathies, and 
more deserving of our attention. 

Soon after her seclusion, Ildegonda hears of the death of her mother, 
who had sunk under the loss of her child and other accumulated suf- 
ferigs. In her distress the poor girl finds no consoling friends among 
the sisters, with the exception of one, who had suffered persecution like 
herself, and like herself been forced to the cloister. Ildegonda, having 
been induced by the alternate caresses and threats of the Abbess to 
take upon herself the irrecoverable vows, and moved by compassion for 
youth and beauty, would fain preserve another victim from a similar 
fate; and accordingly warns her new companion against the efforts 
which she is aware will be made to prevail upon her to take the veil. 
Ildegonda at first evades the importunities of her superior with gentle- 
ness and persuasive meekness ; but when the loss of her parent is add- 
ed to her other calamities, her mild timidity gives way to the aban- 
donment of utter grief. She rejects all sustenance, wandering like a 
restless ghost through the chambers of the convent, and wishing for the 
death which alone can yield her relief. One night, as she sat by the 
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window of her cell, a low distant melody fell upon her ear, the familiar 
tones of which she instantly recognized. Leaning from the casement, 
she perceives in the dense shadow of the building the sable figure of a 
knight equipped for battle. It is Rizzardo, who had been chosen by 
his countrymen to lead a band of warriors to the Holy Land. He too 
had heard of the death of Ildegonda’s mother, and justly conceiving 
that, the last tie which bound her to her home and country being bro- 
ken, no obstacle could now exist to her instant flight, was come to urge 
her to follow him to the crusade in disguise. The ensuing scene is in- 
imitably beautiful. It transports us to the middle ages, and throws 
around us the enchantment of that enthusiastic and chivalric period. 
We quote a few stanzas of the poem, in which it is better described 
than we could relate it—although in our translations much of the har- 
monious beauty of the original must be lost. 


Serene the heavens—while in the deep blue sky 
The moon rode forth, and poured her silvery light, 

Within the turret’s shadow, wandering nigh, 
An armed warrior met the maiden’s sight. 

No voice was heard; nor whispering breeze’s sigh, 
To break the brooding quiet of the night, 

Save, ever and anon, the warring sound 

Of sentry, pacing on his guarded round. 


Then rose the song.— Of pilgrimage the sign, 
The red cross, bound upon her snowy breast, 
Her regal halls Fiorma did resign, 
To follow him her maiden love had blest ; 
And side by side, in holy Palestine, 
Their arms oft bowed the Moslem’s haughty crest. 
They fell together—bravest of the brave, 
And found in that bright land a common grave. 


“Twas Autumn—and the morning, like a bride, 
The last for her! came forth in fair array— 
‘ My plighted love!’ her faithful Sveno cried— 
‘ Seek not with me—seek not the fight to-day ! 
Fierce slaughter waits to roll his crimson tide— 
Oh, save thyself! nor tempt the dangerous fray \ 
She listened not ;—they fell among the brave, 
And found in that bright land a common grave. 


*‘ Their corpses pale were found upon the plain 
Where the stern conflict deadliest had been : 
In mute embrace the undivided twain, 
With love on each dead feature stamped, were seen, 
Their spirits blest repose from earthly pain 
In God’s own peace—ineffable—serene. 
Their belleo—alliere they fell among the brave, 
Have found in that bright land a common grave.” 


He ceased ;—but ceased not yet his voice’s tone, 
That broke so late the silence deep and dread: 

From the high walls, so frowning vast and lone, 
Back the sad notes in echoed murmurs sped. 

The far off fields heard too the solemn moan, 
Where o’er the herbage night her dews had shed, 

More faint and faint—till blending with the roar 

Of distant flood—or winds—’tis heard no more. 


The ardent imagination of Ildegonda is kindled; she longs to range 
herself under his banner, to fall, as Fiorina fell, in the arms of her 
7 
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lover, and be wiles hae bie bili upon ve land consecrated by 

Heaven. She concerts a plan with Rizzardo to effect her escape from 
her prison, and unite herself to him. At the appointed hour the maiden 
quits her ceil, and silently descends towards the garden, stifling her very 
breath, lest a rustling might betray her to the watchful nuns. As she 
passes the chamber of the Abbess, the door is open; and a slight noise 
of footsteps within sickens her with terror. altering, she pauses for a 
q moment, but the next instant hastening onward, re aches the entrance of 
the subterranean passage, where her lover tremblingly awaits her. We 
: could wish that the scope of the author had permitted the fugitives to 
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f make their escape in safety, since the incidents of a pilgrimage to Pales- 
i tine would have served to place the character of his heroine in new and 
% imeresting lights. But it was not so to be. The projects of Rizzardo, 



























9 and his every movement, had been long watched by the crafty and inde- 
i fatigable Rogiero. By his previous instructions, the Abbess suffered 
Iidegonda to proceed unmolested, and by him were measures taken fully 
to prevent the fulfilment of the lovers’ hopes. While the doomed pair 
advance along the subterranean path which is to conduct them without 
the walls of the cloister, they discern afar the glimmering of torches, 
and hear the tread of armed men. In vain Rizzardo, holding his mis- 
tress by the hand, endeavors to fight his way through the ambushed 
troop ; gallantly, indeed, he defends his liberty, and strikes down many 
of his enemies; but in the strife Ildegonda is separated from him, and 
in endeavoring to rescue her he is made prisoner. Rizzardo is thrown 
into prison to await his trial as a heretic, while Idegonda is carried back 
to the convent and confined in a dungeon. Every day her food is 
brought by a nun, veiled, who refuses to answer her eager inquiries, 
while the gloom of her cell contributes to make her confinement 
yet more fearful. 


The trembling beam, that, struggling through the gloom, 
From her expiring tore h made feeble w ny, 

The heavy darkness of that grated room, 
Gilded with sad and half-extinguished ray ; 

Like the faint moonlight striving to illume 
The sable clouds, where cradled lightnings play ; 

And to the maiden’s fancy served to tell 

The horrid secrets of her prison cell, 





After having languished several days in this prison, she receives a 
visit from the Abbess, who informs her that Rizzardo is condemned to 
the stake, and that his only means of escape from so fearful a doom de- 
pend upon her. ‘“ By taking the sacred veil, thou may’st save him,” 
says the arch deceiver ; and the maiden consents with joy. On the 
morning of All-souls’ day she ascends to the oratory to join in the pre- 
paratory ceremonial. 


7 mute around” 
Night brooded o’er the vast and shadowy air : 

Nature and man still slept in peace profound, 
Only—the votaries summoning to prayer, 

The convent bell peated forth its ; solemn sound, 

Breaking the mournful silence. 
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| At its end the nuns leave thei ir Sinilie sal gird themselves with the 
| garments of mortification. 





each bearing in her hand 
A torch—from narrow cells the sisters come ; 
Veiled, one by one, the pale and silent band 
Pass the long halls i in haste—their gloomy home, 
Murmuring the prayers the recent dead demand, 
Each eye looks onw ard to the blessed dome 
When in the grave’s last sleep—all suffering past, 
Their parted comrades find re pose at last. 


Iidegonda, too, wakened from her troubled sleep by the stern peal of 
the bell, prepares for the solemn duties. The bitter thought of the 
vows which were so soon to be extorted from her reluctant lips, is ren- 
dered more tolerable by the consciousness that the sacrifice will save 
her lover, and by her belief in his apostasy ; for the innocent girl could 
have no idea that the sentence of the church was unjust. Her love, 
till then virtuous, had become in the eyes of righteous heaven, since its 
object was reprobate, a crime which ought to crush her to the dust. 
Agitated by conflicting emotions, she hastens to join the procession of 

«nuns, who, in melancholy order, enter the vaulted oratory consecrated 
to the dead. The description of their ceremonies has much interest. 


*T was a vast, silent cell beneath the ground, 
Cheered by a single lamp’s uncertain li; aht 3 

Pale bones and skulls in order ranged around, 
Draperied the chamber walls with ghastly white. 

And half concealed, a narrow space was found, 
Where rose the mystic table to their sight, 

Whitened the pavement with sepulchral stones, 

Which to each step replied with hollow moans, 





on either hand 

Arrayed—you might behold the sisters there, 
Humbled to earth—a sad and kneeling band, 

Each face bowed toward the benches rude and bare. 
There too, with folded arms was seen to stand 

The stern Superior, worn by age and care— 
With cheeks and tresses blanched—high and alone, 
And motionless, upon her sable throne. 


There Ildegonda, kneeling with the rest, 

Implored Heaven’s blessing for her cherished dead, 
Yet rose one image ever in her breast, 

Before whose presence pious fancies fled. 
She heard no organ’s music, nor the blest 

Though mournful hymn—nor yet the solemn tread 
Of white-robed priest, when, hushed each earthly sound, 
He came to celebrate the rites profound. 


Forth from the church, when closed the august rite, 
Hourly and silently the sisters passed : 

With arms still meekly crossed, and footstep light, 
The ancient Abbess came, in order last. 

While in mid heaven the last pale stars of night, 
Touched by the rising dawn, were waning fast: $ 

And slowly stealing on the brooding gloom, | 

The convent towers day’s first faint rays illume. 


But the devoted girl, unconscious of the departure of her companions, 
remains prostrate. Aroused from her reverie by the opening of a 
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door, she looks up from the ground, and perceives her friend Idelbene. 
By her she is again warned against the artifices of the Abbess, whose 
; false promises were but invented to induce her to assume the vows. 
# Astonished at the perfidy unfolded to her, and agonized with apprehen- 
sion,—the hour of her immolation nevertheless draws rapidly near ; and 
she seems no longer to possess energy to resist her fate. 











* * * 
A band of anxious nuns the maid surround, 
Eager to deck her fading form with taste ; 
With wreaths of flowers her flaxen locks are bound, 
A roseate girdle binds her slender waist. 
In robe of snowy white—she seems, indeed, 


A victim at the altar doomed to bleed. 





Stupified with grief, she suffers herself to be led passively into the 
church; where, the other rites being completed, when the priest asks her— 























** Tidegonda—a Dio prometti 
Castita, povertade, obbedienza ?” 


awakened suddenly to a sense of the awful truth, she casts upon the al- 
tar a wild glance of horror, and sinks lifeless upon the pavement. 

The sacred ceremony thus interrupted, is ordered by the Abbess to 
be renewed on the day following; and Ildegonda is borne to her cell. 
In the evening she there learns from the Superior, to whose pity she 
makes a last and fruitless appeal, that Rizzardo had already suffered 
death by the flames. ‘This pathetic tragedy now draws to a close. 
She finds by accident one of the ancient chronicles of the church, de- 
picting, in a terrific legend, the horrible fate of an expiring sinner. The 
mind of the unfortunate girl, weakened by long suffering, is wrought up 
to frenzy by the influence of superstitious fear; and in this state her 
bewildered fancy conjures up a frightful apparition, The door slowly 
opening, discloses to her-terrified gaze the phantom of her murdered 
Jover. The cell is filled with lurid, unnatural light, in the midst of which 
stands the figure, as of a soul in torment, encircled by hideous serpents, 
which prey continually upon the vitals of their victim. Ildegonda re- 
members the dreadful compact to which she had formerly bound herself 
with Rizzardo; and convinced that the being she once adored is an in- 
habitant of hell, rushes in horror from the chamber, and _ throws herself 
from the terrace. After lying all night exposed to the winds and rain, 
she is found by the sisters, and conveyed to the bed whence she is 
never more to rise. ‘To delirium and desperation succeeds a period of 
comparative calmness—Idelbene being permitted to attend her; while 
the confessor soothes her last hours by informing her that Rizzardo had 
died faithful in the bosom of the church. Relieved from the fearful 
vision which had haunted her, sorrow is softened into sadness, and the 
remainder of her existence devoted to preparation for a better world. 
Her conversations with the compassionate sister are full of pathos, 
and “breathe a pensive sweetness more touching from the impression 


of the painful details which precede them. At one time she says to 
Idelbene : 
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‘ Thou, sister—this shall be my latest prayer !— 
Alone shalt watch my death-cold body near; 
Compose these wearied limbs with decent care, 
And gently place them on the sable bier ; 
Praying that God for thy lost friend prepare 
‘The rest his people know—Ah! felt not here 
——But vainly Idelbene strove to speak, 
Unbidden tears gushed down her pallid cheek. 


She implores to be laid in the vault of her ancestors, near the remains 
of her mother; but if so great a happiness be denied to her, directs that 
her dust shall be deposited beside that of a female relative, within the 
walls of the convent. 


There, turning from the throng who pour no sigh, 
Nor o’er the hapless dead in pity weep, 

Come thou alone, when evening shrouds the sky, 
At that sad spot. thy vigils dear to keep. 

Kneel in thy fervent prayer the marble nigh, 
Where rests thy loved one in her last long sleep. 

My conscious dust perchance thy voice may hear, 

And joy to feel thy pensive presence near, 


She forgives and is forgiven of all; and her last moments are cheered 
by a tender epistle from her father, whose pardon she had humbly im- 
plored. The scene of her departure is unsurpassed for its quiet and 
touching beauty. Her head gently supported by her faithful Idelbene, 
she sinks into the slumber of death, just as the rising sun gilds the 
world with his rays. 


These the last words that soothed her weeping friend; 
And as by sleep o’erpowered, her weary head 
Drooped slowly—slowly—as a flower might bend, 
Some tender flower that lacked its parent bed. 
From the red East the sun’s first beams ascend, 
And o’er her dying face their lustre shed ; 
Mantling that cheek than snow more pure and white, 
With radiant vesture of celestial light. 


The most remarkable peculiarity about this poem is its perfect free- 
dom from conventional ornament. ‘The story is told with exquisite sim- 
plicity ; we are charmed and interested, we scarce know why, by the 
unadorned recital, which possesses the power of reality over our hearts. 
Perhaps the tenor of the tale is too uniformly melancholy ; and yet, were 
it otherwise, much of the pathetic interest would be lost. Ildegonda is 
a beautiful creation, inspiring us with sympathy at the first glance, and 
possessing it undiminished to the last. For Rizzardo, we are perhaps 
less affected; yet his gentleness, his bravery, and his devotion, all be- 
long characteristically to a warrior of those times, “a knight without re- 
proach.” ‘The incidents of the poem are few, but managed with skill, 
the scenes forming a succession of pictures, presented briefly and vividly 
to the mind; and the whole is free from that affectation of classical re- 
finement which too frequently disfigures the productions of Italian 
writers. Being constructed decidedly upon the principles of the roman- 
tic school, it may be looked on not merely as an evidence of the present 
taste in Italy, but as a proof of what we may continue to expect in the 
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progress of excellence, since the chains of literary servitude are broken, 
and the nation has begun to look within itself for the resources of ge- 
nius, and to find the materials of poetry in its own manners and history. 


E. F. E. 


LOVE’S RIVAL. 


‘¢Trevylyan drew back, and without another word, hurried away ; he returned to the town; he 
sought, with methodical calmness, the owner of the piece of ground on which Gertrude had wished 
to be buried. He purchased it, and that very night he sought the priest of a neighboring church, and 
directed it should be consecrated according to the due rite and ceremonial. 

‘¢ The priest, an aged and pious man, was struck by the request, and the air of him who made it. 

*¢¢ Shall it be done forthwith, Sir’? said he, hesitating. ‘ Forthwith,’ answered Trevylyan with a 
calm smile—‘ a bridegroom, you know, is naturally impatient.’ ” 


PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE 


On, thou that lovest! do not deem thou hast no rival nigh, 

To interrupt thy visions, or cloud thy golden sky ; 

And though Hope’s syren voice beguile, believe not all her song, 
Nor deem the joys enduring, that to the lay belong. 

Thou hast a rivi il, lover, howe »ver blest thou art— 

How dear soe’er the obje ct be, that kindles up thy heart ; 

There may be bloom upon her cheek—light on her fore head fair, 
And balm upon her rich red lip, as sweet as roses are 

And kindness in her lustrous eyes on thee alone be vaniel, 

The stars that guide thy pilgrimage on life’s uncertain road ; 

It may appear that all in all, thou art alone to her— 

And yet, thou hast a rival—deluded worshipper! 


Yes, though the kisses from her lips, when they to thine are prest, 
Are like the fragrant winds of Spring that wander from the West: 
Though that voice is kindest to thine ear, and though that tender eye 
Is brighter when thy step is heard, and when thy form is nigh— 


Though every glance be full of love, yet fate will bid thee own, 
Thou hast a busy rival, thou idolizing one 


A rival, horrible and grim, yet wooing mnecuiiond. 
Whom tears nor prayers can overcome, nor exorcism bind. 


He walks a spectre by her side, impalpable as Night— 

He wafts to her the fever-dream, and checks her young delight; 

And though unseen by mortal eye, and clothed in vapors dim, 

He yet will win her to his arms, to sleep in peace with him: 

He will fold her, unresisting, to his lone and gloomy breast, 

And curtains, dark as Midian’s land, draw round her place ‘of rest ; _ 
And, torn from thy caressing arms, fond lover, she will be 

Within a narrow mansion, enclosed away from thee. 


Death is that rival, lover! and soon or late will rend 

From thy embrace his victim, thy fond one, and thy friend! 

And when he knocketh at thy door, thou canst not say him nay— 

He will rob thee of thy treasure, and bear it hence away. 

Then love with fear and trembling, the idol of thy soul— 

For life’s bright cord is feeble, and frail its golden bowl: 

And let the cloudless eye of faith, the hour of rapture see, 

When “ raised in incorruption,” ye both at last may be! 
Philadelphia, June. Cc. 
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‘CONTEMPORARIES,’ 


Tis a queer word. Where or how it first came into use, the memo- 
ry of man scarce can tell. Political editors use it when they wish to 
deal sly cuts at each other, without calling hard names; and it is, in 
truth, one of the commonest little fragments of parlance extant. How 
journalists would get on without it, passes conjecture. This, with the 
phrase “ some people,” and “ certain persons,” gives them ample room 
for oblique thrusts and anonymous allusions. Verily they have reason 
to bless the word. 

But it is not alone in the word itself that interest lodges. It is an 
honor to be contemporary with the great—I mean the fortunate great, 
who happen to receive during their natural term of life, that reward and 
renown which are often left to fling a halo about the tomb, and ring tri- 
umphant music in the dull ear of death. Who among the young does 
not look with a kind of envy upon the aged acquaintance that has seen 
General WasHinGron, and was contemporary with him? I have a 
friend, now just in the best part of manhood, who loves to tell how he 
met the father of his country, when Congress sat in Philadelphia. The 
lad was playing in the State House Square, with some young compan- 
ions, while Washington passed along. “ There’s the Commander in 
Chief,” said a dozen voices. ll the little company ran to meet him. 
A storm was approaching ; and my friend, drawing near to Washington, 
offered him an umbrella. Several others did the same. “ No, my 
dear lads,” said the Pater Patrize, “ keep your umbrellas for yourselves 
—I have been in many storms, and can endure them.” There is nota 
lad, present at that time, who does not recall the circumstance with plea- 
sure, and feel a delight in saymg— Washington was my contemporary !” 

There is something in the grave, which hallows the goodness, as it 
buries the foibles, of its tenant. The form which wastes away within 
its precincts, has ceased to move and to be. Perhaps it had numerous 
enemies—perhaps some imperious spirit agitated that mouldering heart, 
and fired that busy brain. But death smote them, and that form was no 
more the object of disesteem, or the nucleus of envious fancies. Post 
mortem cessat invidia. No longer-contemporary, the vices and the 
goodness of the common departed, become, the. one softened, the other 
enlarged, to the imagination. Above, the sun rolls round upon his cir- 
cuit, in his chariot of gold; the winds dispense abroad the music of 
streams and the breath of flowers ; contemporaries hear and inhale them 
—but One has gone. He enjoys them no more. He had travelled 
along the twilight vale of his decline, and is lost from among the living. 

I have often thought, when looking at some patriotic spectacle at the 
theatres, on a fourth of July evening—when the apotheosis of our Great 
Departed has been pictured forth, accompanied with solemn and mourn- 
ful music, ending at last in triumphant harmony—lI have thought, I say, 
what a sensation would be produced, were the men thus honored to en- 


ter the theatre in the flesh, clothed, and with bones and sinews! Awe 
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and wonder would possess the multitude. Women would faint—and 
men, iron-hearted men, would weep for very enthusiasm. But let the 
wonder cease—let the re-appearance of these great men be accounted 
for on some rational principle, supposing that possible, and those re- 
stored patriots, being contemporary, would soon be talked of with the 
same freedom that has ever distinguished and yet distinguishes the po- 
litical contests of this natlon—a freedom, from which even the charac- 
ter of Washington, spotless as it was, could not always be sacred. 

The farther we go into the past, the greater is our wonder at any 
thing which brings those olden ages near. ‘Thus a mummy, preserved 
for dozens of centuries, is truly a marvellous object. We look upon 
the antiquated face, once fanned by the airs of Egypt; on the closed 
lids that perhaps opened to greet the sunlight as it poured its matin in- 
fluence on the harmonious Memnon; on the hands that may have wo- 
ven the broidered sails of 'Tyrus, or waved some signal of applause to 
Ptolemy or Cleopatra. A British Poet has indulged in some beautiful 
reflections on this subject, suggested by seeing one of these ancient of 
days in the exhibition of Belzoni, at London. ‘They are in the form of 
an address to the mummy :— 


‘‘T need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled :— 
Antiquity appears to have begun, 
Long after thy primeval race was run, 


‘* Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We above ground have seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended— 
New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations ; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


*‘ Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb, with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Opus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


‘“‘If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold ; 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern vest, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll’d : 
Have children climb’d those knees, and kissed that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age, and race ? 


** Statue of flesh--immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quit’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing, till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning !” 


Distance, which in gpace, belittles objects, in time, enlarges them. 
That which time spares, it hallows or curses. It bears to after ages 
the brightness of a mighty reputation, or it adds fresh grimness to “a 
wounded name.” Its plaudits and its anathemas are alike enduring ; 
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and that which, when contemporary, was not deemed especially worthy 
of either, has its claims strengthened in the lapse of years. 

Contemporaries! Could any one go back in bodily presence, as we 
may in mind, among the great beings of the past—great for good or evil 
—how common-place would seem to him the thousand objects which 
history, and those deeds that ages sanctify, and fate, preserve immortal ! 
That traveller into antiquity might sport with Anthony in his voyages, 
with the dark eyes of “his Egypt” darting their liquid lustre, and wit- 
ness the mighty littleness of the loving Roman; he could stray with the 
philosophers through the groves of Athens—find Aristotle writing hymns 
to please his sense, and gratify the master of a concubine, notwithstand- 
ing his ethics that sense was non-essential to happiness ;—he might see 
Tiberius fight with an oysterman, or hear Nero fiddle. Coming slowly 
down the vista of years, he might hear Shakspeare play at the Globe 
Theatre, in London, or enjoy his early and ample fortune at Avon ;— 
he might play with Goldsmith, dine with Milton, at Mr. Russell’s the 
tailor’s ;—or laugh at Thomson as he sat on the fence of his rural re- 
treat, with his hands in his pockets, eating out the blushing and sunny 
sides of peaches in his garden, that he was too lazy to pick! ‘This tra- 
veller, too, might see what were the real knights of chivalry, about whom 
so much is prated in these degenerate days. He would find them bois- 
terous, revengeful, bilious and dishonest fellows ;—vulgar in attire, awk- 
ward in harness, covered with salve-patches on their arms and legs, 
where they were galled with their iron mail, and leaving their scores at 
the blacksmith’s shops unpaid, all the way from France and Britain, 
even to the Holy Land. Alas! how much of romance fades away in 
that one word, contemporary! It is ratsbane to the imagination—it is 
a green shade over the eagle eye of Genius ! 

For heroes whose lives are passed at the head of armies, amid * the 
stir of camps and the revelries of garrisons”—who are from year to 
year the observed of all observers—for them, there is the reward of their 
own era. Such men enjoy during their own mortal span a kind of ante- 
past of that renown which settles after death upon their name. But 
they pay heavily for their glory, by the responsibility and peril in which 
they exist. Failure even in judgment would be ignominy ; multitudes of 
restless spirits are to be guided and kept subordinate by their power, 
kindness, and skill; and what with one object and another to harass 
and distress them, their lives are passed upon the rack, and they pay 
dearly enough for that two-penny whistle, posthumous fame. It is only 
by the bustle and turmoil in which they live, that they receive more 
passing applause, than the quiet civilian, whose works and merits, after 
his departure, add radiance to his name. 

I have said that, to be a contemporary, is to be belitfled. The remark 
is true, indubitably. I might prove it by a thousand instances, but I 
will content myself with a very few. Homer was called by Aristarchus, 
a vain, foolish fellow, who fancied he could make poetry, and under that 
delusion had produced his stupid Iliad, whose speedy transit to oblivion 
was confidently predicted. Now his fame fills the world. When Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost appeared, a contemporary critic condemned it as 
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trash—and it sold for fifteen pounds. Now it is immortal. Every 
body will acknowledge that Shakspeare was a poet whose works are im- 
perishable—whose observation was unfailing; who looked through 
Nature—whose pathos and humor are irresistible ; who was, in short, at 
once sublime, yet simple and delicate—touching and witty, deep and 
playful. He was such a man as centuries do not match or approach. 
And how would these eulogistic words have been received in his time ? 
As downright hyperbole. He was probably looked upon in pretty much 
the same light as Sheridan Knowles—that fine poet of humanity—is 
now viewed in London—namely, as a man who wrote plays, and acted 
parts inthem. The majority of the common people undoubtedly es- 
teemed him “no great shakes.” I find in the chronicle of a quaint his- 
torian of Shakspeare and Queen Elizabeth’s time, the following venera- 
ble sketch, which shows that the Swan of Avon stood but indifferent 
well :—* Our modern and present excellent poets which worthily flour- 
ish in their owne workes, and alle of them in my owne knowledge lived 
in this Queene’s* reigne, according to their priorities, as neere as I could, 
I have orderly sette down, (viz.) George Gascoigne, Esquire, Thomas 
Church-yard, Esquire, Edward Dyer, Knight, Edmond Spenser, Esquire, 
Sir Phillip Sidney, Knight, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knight, Sir Francis 
Bacon, Knight, and Sir John Davie, Knight; Master John Lillie, gen- 
tleman, Master George Chapman, gentleman, Master William Warner, 
gentleman, Mast. Wil. Shaks-peare, gent. ; Samuel Davie of the Bath, 
Master Christopher Marlo, gent.; Master Benjamin Jonson, gent. ; 
John Marston, esquire; Master Abm. Francis, gent.; Francis Meers, 
gent. ; Master Joshua Sylvester, gent. ; Master Thomas Decker, gent. ; 
John Mecher, gent. ; John Webster, gent.; ‘Thomas Hayward, gent. ; 
Thomas Middleton, gent. ; and George Withers.” 

Now of all the poets, here “ orderly sette downe, according to their 
priorities,” how few survive! We have a host of knights and esquires, 
of whom, with a few exceptions, nothing is known: and after Masters 
Chapman and Billy Warner, we have “ Mast. Wil. Shaks-peare!” Of 
his fellow-bards, with some omissions, what have we heard? What of 
Chaloner, Davie, Lillie, Webster, Meers, Sylvester, and Thomas Church- 
yard, eke? We can only fancy the latter a melancholy writer, but dark- 
ness covers nearly all the rest. Doubtless Shakspeare conceived him- 
self inferior to all those whose names here precede his—and therein, 
(with the exclusion of his king and queen, and a few choice, learned 
spirits, who knew his surpassing power,) he probably coincided with the 


general impression of his merits. Such is the judgment of “ contem- 
poraries !” Ww. 


* Elizabeth. 
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EXCERPTS 


FROM THE COMMON FLACE BOOK OF A BEPTUAGENARIAN. 


NUMBER TWO. 


THE SO-CALLED HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


Tue system of teaching foreign languages by interlineal and literal 
versions, in the vernacular, or other tongue, known by the learner, has 
been ascribed to Locke, and recently to Mr. Hamilton, a French teacher, 
who figured away here for a considerable time. ‘The merit of the im- 
provement belongs to neither. The real inventor was the celebrated 
Arius Montanus, who flourished in the sixteenth century, and published 
a Greek Testament with a Latin interlineal version, of which I possess 
acopy. It appeared in 1571. The subjoined is a specimen: 


Bibdos §=yevecews Inoctd Xprcrov wov Aabhid viov *Abpaap. 
Liber generationis Jesu Christi, filii David, filii Abraham. 


Vi. 
‘TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS.’ 


Tue driver of a Germantown stage laid a wager that he would take no 
females in his vehicle, and yet not affront any lady who might make ap- 
plication for a seat. This was during the prevalence of the Yellow Fe- 
ver in 1797, when three or four stages plied about the same hour from 
Germantown to Philadelphia. His was the first—and when a lady ap- 
peared at a door in the town, he cried, “ Madam, there is another stage 
just behind.” This satisfied the applicant, and Jehu drove on with a 
loud crack of the whip, crying out, at the top of his voice, “ All men !”? 


This continued till he reached the end of the town, when he had his full 
complement, and won his wager. 


Vil. 
SINNING WITH THE GREAT. 


Great men often have queer whims. Mr. Jefferson published the 
first edition of his Parliamentary Manual without paging ; a work, much 
of the utility of which depended on an accurate means of a correct and 
easy reference, to which proper paging and index are essential. 

Folly, however ridiculous, is catching. F. X. Martin & Co., print- 
ers and bookseliers, at Newbern, published several novels without pag- 
ing, in imitation of Mr. Jefferson. This was rather less absurd than 
Mr. Jefferson’s whim, as novels do not require means of reference. 
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Vill. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue following fact respecting the Fine Arts may afford some amuse- 
ment to the reader : 

A large and handsome engraving of “'The mother of the children of 
Zebedee,” was executed in London some years since, in which the mo- 
ther appeared seated, with two children at her knees—the latter appa- 
rently about ten or twelve years old. I had the engraving copied, and 
sold some hundreds of them. They were purchased among others by 
gentlemen of the clerical profession, and for two or three years nobody 
here discovered the enormous error, nor, as far as I know, was it detect- 
ed in London. At length a very common-place man, whose physiog- 
nomy did not afford any indication of the slightest scintillation of intel- 
lect, was gaping with his mouth open at one of the engravings as it hung 
up in my store; and after some time, he cried out, ** This is a laugha- 
ble blunder: the children of Zebedee were Apostles, and therefore must 
have been men grown.” 


Ix. 
DE PUGLIA. 


Was a half-crazy Spaniard, who had written in Philadelphia a foolish 
book, which he styled “’The Federal Politician,” and which fell still- 
born from the press. Angry at the want of taste of the public, and deter- 
mined to be revenged upon them, he imitated the conduct of the Sybil ; 
burned one half of the edition, and raised the price of the remainder. 
But he was not so successful as she had been. The public desire of 
purchasing his book was not increased by the diminution of the number 
of copies. 


x. 


GEN. LEE AND JUNIUS. 


Amonc the various wild and extravagant conjectures respecting the 
authorship of Junius’s Letters, the most truly ludicrous was that which 
ascribed them to Gen. Lee, from some incidents of little importance. 
It is difficult to find two styles that are so totally unlike. There is as 
much resemblance between a carving knife and one of Rogers’s highly 
polished razors, as between the style of the hero of the battle of Mon- 
mouth and that of Junius. 


xI. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HOAX. 


Jupce BrackenrinGE, the elder, had a deadly hostility to Philoso- 
phical Societies, against which he waged a bellum ad iniernecionem in the 
papers, and in the celebrated satirical work, Teague O’Regan. Few 
persons living know the cause of his ire, which fell under my observa- 
tion at the time the provocation was given. 


In the year 1785 or 1786, he was a candidate for a seat in the Le- 
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gislature of Pennsylvania, for Alleghany county, where he resided. 
Parties ran high—and he was elected by the Constitutional party, (the 
democrats,) under the idea that he would advocate some measures 
which they had very much at heart ; among the rest, the reception of a 
certain species of province money, in payment of arrears due the go- 
vernment for lands in that county. ‘To the surprise and indignation of 
his constituents, he not only voted, but made a powerful speech, against 
this measure. He was then naturally and violently denounced by 
the Democratic party. About this period he became a candidate for 
membership in the American Philosophical Society, to which his talents 
gave him a claim superior to that of most, and perhaps nearly equal to 
that of any, of the members of that body. ‘The ‘deep damnation” of 
his vote respecting the province money, was an inexpiable sin in the 
opinion of the majority of the members, who were ultra democrats ; and 
he was accordingly black-balled. This irritated him highly, and led to 
his warfare against the Society, and against all similar institutions. 

Among his newspaper squibs I recollect only one,in which he stated that 
when young, there was in his neighborhood a body of sages, who called 
themselves “a Philosophical Society ;” such philosophers as Young had 
in his “ mind’s eye” when he wrote— 


‘These subtle wights, (so blind are mortal men, 
Though satire couch them with her keenest pen, ) 
For ever will hang out a solemn face, 

To put off nonsense with a better grace ; 
As pedlars with some hero’s head make bold, 
Illustrious mark! where pins are to be sold. 

‘“‘ What’s the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin’d? 

The body’s wisdom, to conceal the mind. 

A man of sense can artifice disdain; 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain: 
And be this truth eternal ne’er forgot, 
Solemnity’s a cover for a sot. 

I find the fool, when I behold the screen, 
For ’tis the wise man’s interest to be seen.” 


The Judge said that he was wont to delight in hoaxing this Society ; 
and among other tricks which he had played them, he narrated the two 
following: He stole his grandmother’s fan, and covered it for a con- 
siderable time in a mud-puddle. Having disguised it as completely as 
in his power, he sent it to the Society, with an elaborate description, to 
prove that it was the wing of a bat. It was received with due solem- 
nity, and a vote of thanks passed to the donor. A debate arose as to 
the species of bat to which it belonged—and a committee of seven was 
appointed to ascertain whether it was the wing of a Madagascar or a 
Candia bat. The Committee sat three weeks; and after consulting 
Buffon’s Natural History and Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, they re- 
ported that it must have belonged to a Madagascar bat, as it wanted the 
characteristic marks of the true Candia bat. It was pronounced the 
greatest curiosity in the Museum, except a large sheet of brown paper 
which he had hung up the chimney, and disguised with soot and dirt, and 
palmed upon the Society as part of a Bramin’s shirt! 

Philadelphia, June 11, 1834. M. C. 
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TOM WILDING: 
A BRIEF SKETCH OF ‘A CHTARACTER.’ 
** Behold the picture; is it like?” 


* Tom Witpinc— Alas, poor Yorick!’” said I, as I laid down the 
newspaper and deliberately commenced sipping my coffee : “ Poor’ Tom 
Wilding!” I repeated, in soliloquizing mood, “thou art lost to us for 
ever; thy jokes shall no more set the table in a roar; from the joyous 
club-room, thy familiar face hath passed away; and thy loud, jocund 
laughter shall no more salute our ears: Farewell, Tom! farewell for 
ever. Alas! we could have ‘ better spared a better man!” 

And whose fate was it, unceremoniously announced to me by the 
evening paper, yet so pathetically deplored? Gentle reader! it was the 
choicest of our fraternity; the president of our bon vivant club; the 
oddest of odd fellows. It was Tom Wilding, the eccentric, nervecin, 
capricious, yet benevolent old bachelor ; irritable, but kind hearted ; 
ready to knock you down himself upon the slightest provocation, and 
equally ready to defend or advocate your cause with another. Noman 
performed more charitable actions than Tom; no man was more beset 
with the importunities of duis and creditors. He was generous even 
to prodigality, but not just. Amid the crowd of common men he passed 
for a profound scholar, when, in fact, he was but a superficial skimmer 
over the surface of things. No person ever possessed greater varieties 
of character, or united more*seeming incongruities, than ‘Tom. Pride 
and humility, prejudice and hospitality, the epicurean and stoic, the 
worldliness of the man with the simplicity of the child—were all blended 
in his nature. 

The phrenological observer might have discerned the bump of firm- 
ness most nobly developed in the cranium of Tom, which organic con- 
struction, I think, rather inclines to obstinacy ; on this point, however, 
we will be silent. Certes, our friend was not popular with the fair sex. 
Who then would have supposed—but let us not anticipate. Tom Wild- 
ing was one of those people whom it is particularly hard to please, and 
who, by a perverseness of nature, magnify the mole-hill of inconve- 
nience into the mountain of real calamity: one of those who allow the 
common impediments or petty vexations of life to destroy the comfort 
and evident enjoyment of existence. I will substantiate. 

He came to me, one breezy morning in the month of June, carefully 
enveloped in a surtout, the collar of which invaded his ears, and invited 
me to accompany him a short distance from the city, in quest of agree- 
able lodgings for a retired, private gentleman. ‘TI shall not be difficult 
to suit,” said he, “I like to be free,—to follow nature,—and am accus- 
tomed to consider the preservation of my health paramount to all other 
objects. An airy, quiet situation, witli a clean house and reputable 
people, are all that I desire. My present mansion is so noisy that I can 
endure it no longer. I am absolutely stunned with the incessant up- 
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roar; and whatever lodging I engage, I must occupy immediately.” 
With all this I could not but concur; a public hotel is not particularly 
adapted to the convenience of a person fond of quiet. “ But, do not be 
so hardy,” he continued; “ you surely will not venture out without a 
great coat this blustering morning ; the wind is north-west, and, as Peter 
Careful says, “ very searching. You know Peter?” 

“ Oh, perfectly well ; but I think the morning too warm for any addi- 
tional clothing.” 

“ Well, well, take your own way, my dear fellow.” 

We set out upon our excursion. The sun soon appeared in all his 
brilliancy. I hinted to my friend a fear that he was too well clad. His 
garments, he replied, were rather uncomfortable ; but perspiration would 
carty off any latent cold he might have contracted. 

We soon reached our destination, and drove up to the door of as 
pretty a little cottage as imagination could portray. It was completely 
screened from the road by low and drooping willows, and to all appear- 
ance suitable for the residence of a respectable, quiet gentleman. Here 
we alighted, and, after sitting an hour in order to acquire a gradual cool- 
ness, we began to explore the premises. ‘Tom insisted upon an attic 
chamber ; the air being, in his opinion, much purer than in the lower 
apartments. ‘ Besides,” he added, in a significant whisper, “it is fur- 
ther from the cooking establishment.” Fortunately he could obtain im- 
mediate possession. I left him entirely domesticated, and undertook to 
have his luggage removed, as speedily as possible, to his new abode. 

The succeeding morning I called to visit my friend, and to inquire 
into the merits and enjoyments of his habitation. I found him peevish 
and miserable. It was impossible for him to remain where he was at 
present. The branches of the willow-trees swept all night across his 
window, causing a mournful sound; and a convocation of cats, assem- 
bled upon the roof, had wailed in the most distressing and uproarious 
manner, until day-light; then commenced a most tremendous cackling 
of poultry and lowing of cows,—evils not to be tolerated or endured. 
He must remove, and that immediately. 

Once more we set out upon what I now feared was a Herculean un- 
dertaking. I knew a respectable family, about a mile distant, where I 
had a faint hope he might be accommodated. My heart sunk within me 
as I saw an unlucky dog lurking around the house ; but I was somewhat 
encouraged by hearing Tom observe that he liked the location and ap- 
pearance of the premises. The landlady was a perfect emblem of 
housewifery ; the rooms were airy; we were assured no cats had ever 
been known to assemble on the roof, and no poultry was kept in the 
neighborhood. We were likely to accede to the ternis, but on visiting the 
sleeping apartments, the boards bore incontestible proofs of having been 
newly scrubbed. This, I could not deny, was an argument against im- 
mediate occupancy, but they would soon become dry; and | flattered 
myself the accommodations in other respects would render it a desirable 
abode. But Tom retreated with precipitation and horror. He assured 
me that he “ always considered persons fond of the mop and scrubbing 
brush to be avoided ; exhalations would arise from a floor that had been 
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wetted, and continue a 7“ while hanging over it. Nothing was worse 
than damp wood ; stone was not so porous, and therefore water being on 
the surface might soon be dispersed. Earth, to be sure, might receive 
or retain a greater quantity of moisture, but the adhesion of its compo- 
nents was not so close as the particles of wood; the moisture sooner 
became loose, and was imbibe d by the air, but timber once wetted was 
never perfectly dry again.” His arguments possessed more firmness 
than force, and we retreated from the noxious vapour with all possible 
expedition. In our next essay there was no danger of the deleterious 
poison of wetted floors ; it was plainly not to be dreaded in that vicinity. 
The mistress made her appearance in a new-fashioned blond cap of du- 
bious coloring, and a calico morning-dress on which the figure was ut- 
terly indescribable. She assured us she had as great an aversion as Our- 
selves to the pail and broom, and that no discordant sound should molest 
us in the calm solitude of her habitation. We were beginning to feel 
quite cosy and home-like, when suddenly a voice, villainously shrill and 
piercing, struck up ‘* Sweet Home,” accompanied by a piano, jingling 
and jarring in utter disregard of all rule or science. ‘ My daughter,” 
said Madam, “is an eminent instrumental performer, and sings delight- 
fully ; she will be quite an acquisition.” Tom sighed, and we soon after 
departed. Quiet—calm solitude—ye gods! One promising abode was 
condemned because a tinman held his work-shop in the rear; another, 
because a doctor of medicine, an extensive practitioner, occupied the 
lower part as an office: the night-bell broke his slumbers. Another at- 
tempt was rendered abortive by the proximity of a tallow-chandler, and 
another by the smell of paint. In one an infant was asleep in the cra- 
dle, and it was inconsistent to suppose a child and peace could be found 
under the same roof. One was too near the city—he would be incom- 
moded by the smoke; another was too near the water to be otherwise 
than unwholesome. One faced the east, and in another the ceilings 
were too low. At last, wearied and out of all patience, I pleaded want 
of time and indispensable avocations ; and left him to seek a home and 
sup with what appetite he might. 

The ensuing. week brought no tidings of Tom. I already relented. 
My heart yearned towards my old friend, and I set out in pursuit of him. 
Strange to relate, I found he had occupied but one lodging since we had 
parted. None of the conveniencies we had so anxiously sought after 
were to be found in this abode. The house was on the turnpike-road, 
facing the north-east ; and no upper room was to be obtained. There 
were six little children, and as many cats. One of the little rogues was 
blowing a penny-whistle ; another was lashing a humming-top; and the 
rest were screaming to the utmost extent of their lungs. A bare-footed 
damsel was singing over a washing-tub in an outer apartment; and 
pools of water were upon the floor. Ducks were dabbling in the stag- 
nant pond in the front of the house, and pigs melodiously grunting from 
the sty inthe rear. What had caused this revulsion of feeling—this won- 
derful change in my friend’s ideas of comfort? The hostess was a 
widow, in absolute’ distress, with no one to extend a helping hand to- 
wards her: six little fatherless children dependent on her exertions for 
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support ; and, to render the story more affecting, the eldest was an idiot. 
Poor ‘Tom was overcome. The idea of doing good, supplied all defi- 
ciencies. ‘The benevolence of his heart enabled him to bear with pri- 
rations ; and when he entered his low-ceiled parlor, its hearth, decorated 
with green boughs and cut papers, afforded him sincere gratification. 
He reflected that but for him, the little family would have been separated 
and dispersed ; and he was not only contented, but happy. He has re- 
mained in this situation the last six months. 

From the foregoing incident the reader may learn much of Tom 
Wilding. He was, moreover, something of a wit, and would have his 
joke, though he lost his friend. He was also liable to mal-a-propos. An 
instance occurred one evening, at a select party, where the charms of a 
celebrated belle were the subject of general conversation. Tom, with 
the utmost sang froid, declared her hair was red, and no woman could 
be handsome with ringlets of that unendurable color. “ But, Sir,” re- 
plied a lady near him, with some asperity of tone, “ it is classical; it is 
in conformity with ancient taste; and, Sir, Petrarch’s Laura had red 
hair.” “ Petrarch’s fiddle-faddle !—it is not, Madam, in conformity with 
modern taste, and ” He looked up; the lady he was addressing 
had hair, fine and beautiful, it is true, and arranged in the most becoming 
manner,—but as red as blood! “I beg your pardon, Madam,” he con- 
tinued, bowing with respectful gravity—** l—ahem !—Madam,—teal- 
ly ” She turned haughtily away, and Mr. Wilding was ever after- 
wards voted a bore. ‘To Miss Lucy Simper, daughter of a currier, he 
complained of a smell of leather. It made his head ache, and was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him. He was afterwards excluded from her 
soirees. To the daughter of a retired pastry-cook and confectioner, he 
‘‘ supposed ice-creams and jellies were no treat.” Intending to compli- 
ment Miss Evergreen, he assured her, in a room filled with company, 
that she looked quite as well as she did fifteen years ago.” Was it 
marvellous that Tom found little favor with the ladies?) How then did this 
occur? I resumed the paper, and read once more the paragraph which 
had caused these reminiscences : 








“ Married, last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Soberton, Mr. Tuomas WiLp1NG to 
Miss Louisa Asrury, only daughter of Mr. William Asbury, all of this city.” 


“‘ Louisa Asbury,—young, beautiful, and accomplished—the only child 
of one of our richest citizens ;—a cool hundred thousand, too, at her own 
disposal! Well, well—the age of miracles has reyived. The fraternity 
will mourn a departed brother; but our loss is his undoubted gain. I 
must off, and see how Tom’s new vocation becomes him.” 

E. N. G. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN IN THE ISLAND OF BARBADOFS 


On, lovely do the mooulight nights above Barbadoes smile! 

In sooth, at such calm hours it seems a fair Elysian isle— 

A spot which Happiness might make her own peculiar seat, 

And woo the votaries of Love to share the bright retreat. 

A gem upon the sea it lies—an emerald on the blue 

Of tar surrounding waves, where ‘in the skies their glory vie Wt 

And o’er whose crests of gl ancing white the breezes swell and play, 
W afting the swan-like barque s upon their Heaven-reflected way. 


I’ve left behind the pleasant homes that in New England stand, 
The mountains, valleys, and the streams, of my own native | land, 
The old familiar fi Aces and the kindly words of friends— 

To gaze upon the glorious sky that o’er this island bends. 

The morning ray is see ‘ly as it paints the wakening sea, 

And beautiful the tender hue of Evening unto me ; 

But when the stars are set in Heaven, each, like a brilliant seal, 
My spirit drinks the rich delight such hours alone reveal. 


Such moonlight hours! in after years dear Memory will throw 
Along the vista of the past her mild and chastened glow: 

And when in my own land some cloud of Winter darkly lowers, 
Iilumined will my spirit be by daveahis of moonlight hours. 

Sweet island, mid the heaving main,—thou hast my last farewell ; 
For on thy wild, romantic shores my loved ones do not dwell: 

I go to native skies and them—for ah! their stars and smiles 

Are dearer to my heart than thine, thou Queen of Western Isles! 


Boston, June, 1834. P. 


A PRAYER. 


A THOUSAND miles divide me from my child— 
A thousand trials keep us still apart ; 
And ere again her eyes in mine have smile d, 
Cold, in the silent grave, may sleep my heart. 
Oh, should this fate be mine—should the sharp shears 
Nip me from life, and le nave that dearest one,— 
umber her fondly, Father! with thy cares 
Spare her the many perils I have know n. 
And, stranger '—thou wilt sacred hold her name, 
Thou’lt watch most kindly o’er her, with a word 
Of fondness, that shall soften even thy blame,— 
Such as she ever from her sire hath heard. 
Be thy reprovings gentle-—Wrong her not, 
With dark entreaty ;—but, as some young flower, 
The very winds should w orship, guard her lot,— 
Smile ever on, and shield her with thy power. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrriam Corrrn, or the Whale-Fishermen: a Tale. 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 415. New-York: 
G. anp C, anp H. CarvIiLt. 


“ Quortu he there was a ship!” This exordium of the Antient Ma- 
rinere might, to most readers, who should merely glance at the title of 
these volumes, seem to indicate the main substance of their contents. 
A perusal of them, however, will evince the author’s power to weave a 
varied work out of what might at first sight seem a discouraging pau- 
city of materiel. ‘Taken in detached portions, “ Miriam Coffin” will 
elicit deserved admiration for the faithfulness of its descriptions, and the 
graphic, life-like force and beauty of many of its delineations. But con- 
sidered as a whole, it is incapable of sustaining the interest of the read- 
er by its plot—if plot it may be said to have any—or by the consecu- 
tive blending of the different points in the story. ‘These are managed 
with far less nature and skill, than are manifested in the construction of 
the several parts. We were about to say that the scene is laid in the 
island of Nantucket; but in so doing, we might do injustice to an au- 
thor who gives us in his pages so many occurrences to remember which 
happened elsewhere, and so many entertaining incidents, with which 
that island has nothing to do. Be this as it may, the first scene of the 
tale opens in Nantucket. It is heralded by an introduction, after the 
manner of the author of Waverley. Like Scott, the author holds converse 


with the writer of the MSS. which is to form the future novel. The. 


description of this interview, in‘a secluded quarter of the island, known 
by the name of Siasconset, upon the shore of the ocean, is well drawn. 
An artist might easily depict the rude hut and paraphernalia of the fish- 
erman-author, and his habiliments, from the graphic sketch the Editor 
gives us. This editorial method of introducing works to the world has 
become something too common; and hence a happy adroitness in 
evading the difficulties of a custom so trite, indicates no trifling skill 
in the writer. The work may be termed a descriptive novel ; and the 
reader will rise from its perusal, with the recollection of many stnking 
scenes, but scarcely with the power to bring them into any satisfactory 
connection with one another. The following are extracts from the 
opening chapter. Jethro Coffin is the husband of Miriam Coffin, the 
heroine of the tale—a female portraiture not in all respects so naturally 
drawn as the other personages of the story. He is a rich citizen of 
the town of Sherburne, Nantucket, and is awaiting with impatience the 
arrival of his two ships, from a perilous voyage of three years : 


“The two vessels were manned by nearly a hundred souls, selected from the 
hardy populace veg Nantucket; and every fami ily on the island consequently felt 
an interest in the successful termination of the voyage. Wives looked a ixiously 
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and fearfully for husbands, too long absent from home ;—affectionate parents for 
affectionate children ;—and sisters for brothers long parted. This intensity of 
feeling, wound up to a painful pitch by the protracte ‘d absence and uncertain fate 
of the vessels, had however been much relieved by the report of a fast sailing In- 
dia trader late ly arrived at Boston, then the chief mercantile port of the colonics. 
The welcome news was in due season transferred to Nantucket, and joyfully 
bruited on the Oil-’-Change at Sherburne. The weathercock of the lighthouse, 
on the sandy point at the entrance of the harbor, was, after this, more constant- 
ly watched than ever. ‘The least unfavorable turn of the huge sheet-iron whale, 
swinging faithfully with the breeze at the top of the beacon-light, was sufficient, 
at this conjuncture, to produce sadness of heart in the multitude; but the chop- 
ping of the vane, when the breeze sprung up from the south, w as the « signal for 
renewed hope and cheerful confidence. ‘Thus did the slight and inanimate fish- 
like profile, symbolical of the trade of the place, as it veered about under the im- 
pulse of the wind, become the lever to raise or depress the animal spirits, and to 
excite, alternately, the hopes and fears of a whole community !” 


A violent storm of wind and rain suddenly prevailed. The “sea 
wrought and was tempestuous” about the sandy island. Seated by a 
cheerful, blazing fire, Jethro Coffin listens to the rain rattling against 
the casement, the wind howling over the chimney top, and the huge 
wayes rolling and tumbling in upon the beach: 


“‘ But if a sensation of personal sceurity, and assurance of present comfort came 
over the mind of Jethro at all, they were but momentary. He had ships on the 
coast, and his only son trod the deck, or perhaps ‘rocked on the giddy mast’ of 
one of them. His thoughts were ‘far—far at sea.’ In the midst of his painful 
reflections, he frequently drew his breath hard; and anon his lips uttered an un- 
wonted sound, between a sigh and a groan, plainly denoting the agonizing of the 
spirit. Now, lighting his pipe, he smoked vehemently, but in silence; and then, 
resigning himself, with a desperate effort, to the trying emergency of the time, he 
leaned back in his chair, and‘no further betrayed the conflict within than by a 
convulsive nervousness, that showed itself in the clasped hands and the rapid 
twirling of his thumbs. Miriam, seated in the other corner of the fire-place, was 
absorbed in her own reflections, and plied her fingers zealously at her knitting- 
work. Ruth Coffin, the daughter, stood at a window looking out upon the gloomy 
sky, pouting with her pretty cherry lips, and ever and anon biting her finger-nails 
with sheer vexation at the weather.” 


This is natural description, and atones for much of the prolonged soli- 
loquy and dialogue which immediately succeed it. We will here at- 
tempt a synopsis of the prominent points of the volumes: After the 
storm is over, Jethro Coffin walks down to the sea-shore, finds a bale 
of goods, and puts his waif or claim-mark upon it. He indulges in Quaker 
sarcasms upon his neighbor, Peter Folger, who has followed him down 
to the beach to look for ‘spoils,’ and who, throughout the volume, is 
distinguished for the untiring use of the expletive “ Minnows und mack’- 
rel !”—a sentence, that, like the speaker, soon palls upon the reader. Je- 
thro, who is described as a stout Quaker, is finally overcome by the 
thoughts of his boy, who is on the sea in one of his expected vessels, 
and he faints upon the sand. He is borne home by Peleg. The next 
chapter « arranges the inhabitants along the beach, to gaze at an approach- 
ing ship. It is Jethro-Coffin’s; and the picture of the nearing and 
landing of the vessel, and the joyful welcomings, from the shore and 
from the ship, are given with fine dramatic eflect. Then follows a de- 
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scription of the annual sheep-shearing at Nantucket, for which that island 
is celebrated—of an entertainment, and certain dishes of quohog, con- 
cerning which our author has one of his favorite episodical dissertations. 
Next comes the history of a secret society—not unlike the Masonic— 
among the ladies of the island; and a narrative of Peleg Folger’s ad- 
venture with a ram, which is not remarkably felicitous. 1t serves, how- 
ever, to introduce an anecdote—tcuching a call upon “ two strangers” 
to stop the refractory animal—that is as old as the everlasting hills, and 
the wit of which, in its best estate, was very problematical. Two stran- 
gers arrive at the shearing ground, who introduce each other to the 
company—particularly to Mary Folger, daughter of Peleg, and to Ruth 
Coffin, the daughter of “ Jethro, and Miriam his wife,” to adopt a scrip- 
ture classification. These personages are Lawyer Grimshaw and Dr. 
Imbert. They soon “ make themselves acquainted,” and visit the wig- 
wams and school-room of some Indians upon the island, where the Doc- 
tor is delighted with a young squaw, named Manta, whose ruin he sub- 
sequently effects. The next scene presented is the hut of an old for- 
tune-telling hag, who acts the same part that is set down for such a cha- 
racter in all approved works of fiction. There are the usual waving of 
wands, repeating of doggerel verses, and chanting of incantations. Then 
follows a ball, held in Jethro Coffin’s sail-loft, or store-house ; previous 
to which the author causes Lawyer Grimshaw and Dr. Imbert to “ burst 
into a fit of incontrollable laughter at a naive dialogue,” which every 
body has seen in the anecdote department of almanacs and newspapers, 
indicating that a facetious person once observed that he was helping 
another to do nothing. The description of the ball-room and its deco- 
rations, and the smuggled orchestra, is to the life. The negro’s wit is 
not always apparent ; although he is evidently intended to play the droll. 
A little reconnoitering between the Lawyer and the Doctor, and the fair 
Ruth and Mary, closes the ball-room scene. The young ladies retire 
to rest, talking over the merits of their professional admirers, and those 
of two island-lovers, who were at the dance, and seemed not a little 
jealous of the Lawyer and the Doctor. Before they have fallen to 
sleep, the new-comers serenade them under their window, in a song, 
the words and music of which are printed in the book. This brings us 
to the conclusion of the first volume—the last chapter of which is de- 
voted to some remarks upon ship-building, and to a vivid description of 
a contest between Jethro Coffin’s son Isaac, and an Indian lad while 
bathing on the sea-shore. The tawny son’s endeavors to throttle and 
drown his antagonist, prove unsuccessful, and he is separated from his 
intended victim, but vows deep revenge. 

The second volume opens with preparations to go to sea, on the part 
of Jethro Coffin, in his ship the Grampus. His wife Miriam, by the as- 
sistance of Lawyer Grimshaw—who has become domiciliated in the 
family, and who is insidiously manceuvering to obtain the hand of her 
daughter Ruth—is invested with power to manage all her husband’s bu- 
siness at home during his absence. His son Isaac craves permission 
to accompany his father on the voyage, but is refused ; he is afierwards 
discovered on board, after the vessel has sailed, and proves a great fa- 
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vorite among the sailors. “Miriam C Oo offin uses all her endeavors, after 
her husband’s departure, to obtain her daughter’s hand for the lawyer, 
but she continues obstinate. Meantime, the Grampus is on her way to 
England, and we have sailor stories at the commencement of the vo 
age, by way of episode, from one Bill Smith. It was at the period of 
hostilities between France and an and the Grampus being a co- 
lonial vessel, is chased by a French schooner; and, after having receiv- 
ed one or two shots, the captain, Se th Macy, wakes up, and stands upon 
his reserved rights. ‘The annexed is a vivid narration of the result : 









“ «Stand by there, men!’ shouted the captain, in a voice that made every sail- 
or start. It was evident to all that Seth had put off the Quaker, and that prompt 
obedience was neces ssary. 

**¢ Get the long-boat ready to be launched at a moment’s warning—clear ¢ away 
the qua: rter-boats—and see all clear to lower them in an instant. Mate, take in 
all the small sails quickly !’ 

“ The manner of Scth was somewhat wild, but resolute and determined ; and 
the men and officers, having done his behe st, stood wondering what command 
would next be issued, and whereunto those would tend that had already been 
executed. The Frenchman was also at fault; for, mistaking the manceuvering 
of Seth for an intention to give up his ship, the schooner was hove to, and seem- 
ed to await the lowering of the boat from the quarter of the Grampus—even as 
the conqueror awaits the approach of an enemy subdued, who comes to yield up 
his sword. In rounding to, the schooner had given the advantage of the wind to 
the ship; and while the French crew stood agape at the management of the larg- 
er vessel, which they already looked upon as a prize, Seth seized upon the helm 
with his brawny | hand. The men, scare ly needing the cautioning word, antici- 
pated his intention as he put the helm hard up, and gave his impressive shout in 
a suppressed and peculiar tone, which was heard distinctly from stem to stern :— 

“* Let go all the braces s and bowlines— slack off sheets and tacks—and square 
the yards quickly!’ T his was all done in the tw inkling of an eye, and Seth shap- 
ed his course as though he would bring his ship under the lee-quarter of the pri- 

vatecr. 

“ After making this demonstration, which was intended to deceive the enemy, 
her direction was suddenly changed, and her head was brought to bear d lirectly 
upon the hull of the Frenchman! The crew of the schooner now discovered, but 
too late, the design of the Grampus ; and confusion and dire amazement agitated 
the people upon her crowded deck. In their haste to remedy their oversight, the 
Frenchmen failed altogether to avert the threatened disaster. 

«Tf thou dost intend to run her down,’ said Jethro to Seth, hurriedly, project- 
ing his head for a moment from the cabin gangway—‘if—nay, hear me, Seth!— 
for the sake of humanity—if thou art determined to run her down, ease thy helm 
a little, and give them a chance for their lives!” 

“¢Stand by to lower the boats!’ vociferated Seth, stamping furiously upon the 
ck. A suppressed groan of horror escaped the crew, as they now more plain- 
ly conceived the design of their captain. 






‘<The boldest held his breath for a time !? 


“The little schooner still lay to, in the trough of a . deep sea—her people run- 
ning backwards and forwards in frightened confusion—while the huge bulk of 
the ‘Grampus mounted the last high wave that separated the two vessels. 

“¢ Miséricorde !’ exclaimed a h ae voices. 

‘ A,wild scream of despair—heard far aboye the noise of the elements, and the 

dashing of the ship—burst from the ee doomed Frenchmen. 

“Down came the Grampus, thundering upon the privateer, and striking her 
with her plunging bow directly amidships! The frail schooner was cut directly 
in two by the shock ; and her heavy armament, together with the irresistible 
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force of the severing blow, bore both parts of her hull, with all her ill-fated crew 
of a hundred souls, beneath the wave.” 


The vessel arrives in the Thames, and proceeds up to London. The 
officers and crew are the lions of the metropolis, by reason of the gal- 
lant naval exploit, in which they were partakers. ‘They are taken to 
the theatre, and there ensues a description of the impressions and bear- 
ing of the sailors at the play-house, possessing some attraction. While 
these things are occurring, Miriam Coffin is employing her husband’s 
wealth in extravagant expenditures—decorating and adding to his man- 
sion, etc.—Lawyer Grimshaw is encountering the rebufls of her daugh- 
ter Ruth, and Dr. Imbert is working the ruin of the ill-fated Indian 
girl, Manta. ‘The scene now changes. The Grampus sails for Wal- 
wich Bay, on the coast of Western Africa, the place of rendezvous with 
the Leviathan, another of Jethro Coflin’s vessels. This is a whaling 
expedition, and tke description of taking the whale, is given with great 
power. ‘The scene changes to Nantucket again, for the purpose of ex- 
posing an interview held between the Lawyer and the Doctor, and be- 
tween the latter and Mary Folger, who accepts his suit, upon condition 
that he should go upon a long voyage, and kill his whale. After a pro- 
lix description of the fitting out of a whale-ship, we find the doctor on 
board of the Leviathan, in company with Quibby, the young native who 
had been engaged in the contest with Isaac Coffin. A scene succeeds, 
between the island-lovers, and the two Quaker damsels, which ends with 
a visit from the young men to the old fortune-teller’s hut. ‘The Levia- 
than reaches one of the South American ports, and the scene changes 
to the Grampus, which is finally caused to be wrecked upon a coral 
reef. A fight ensues between the natives, who board the ship, and the 
crew. A gun is at last fired, at which the natives are astounded, and 
flee in consternation. The ship is got off, and “ sails forever from those in- 
hospitable shores.” The process of taking the whale is well described in 
the next chapter, and Doctor Imbert succeeds in complying with the re- 
quisition of Mary Folger, whose knight-errant he is. The reader is 
again at Nantucket, where Miriam Coffin’s successful career, duri 
her husband’s absence, begins to decline. She has proceeded with too 
high a hand, in her contraband trade with his majesty’s subjects; and 
the port of Sherburne becoming neutral, the monopoly which she had 
enjoyed, ends. Jethro, the husband returns, and roundly condemns the 
ambition, which, not being content with reasonable gains, had “ ruined 
her husband, stock and flook.” “Time rolls on,” and the Leviathan is 
at Nantucket. Dr. Imbert refuses to marry Mary Folger, because she 
had exacted such a pennance and “ played upon his feelings,” by putting 
him to “ unnecessary tests.” The letter announcing this decision of the 
doctor-whaleman, arrives while Miss Folger is waiting for the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony. The frightened guests hurry from the 
house—Peleg exclaims “ Minnows and mack’rel!” and the slighted girl 
“asks for death.” Ruth Coffin’s island-lover, Harry Gardner, has been 
killed on board the Grampus, by the Indian lad Quibby, who is tried, 
sentenced, and executed. The Indian girl, Manta, overwhelmed b 
shame, is hurried to her grave by the silent grief that preys upon her heart. 
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Such are the more prominent contents of the novel before us. It 
may be termed “ a thing of shreds and patches”—but many of the shreds 
are beautiful, and the patches are lustrous with brilliant warp and woof. 
Some of the wit is of the ancient Joe Miller school. It is natural that 
the few puns which are introduced, should be fine, since they are evidently 
strained. The author has, however, a quick observation, and a happy 
vein, in description ; and with more method in the grouping of his inci- 
dents—a more careful heed to the wraisemblance of his story, and an 
avoidance of unconnected, lengthened soliloquies, episodes, and disserta- 
tions, he can scarcely fail to become a popular writer of fiction. 


Ourrz-MeER; a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. Number Two. Boston: Litty, Warr, 
anpD Company. New-York: Goopricu ayp WILEY. 


THERE is not in our country, a writer who so nearly approaches the 
ease and grace of style, the purity of sentiment and language, which dis- 
tinguish the Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, as the author of Outre- 
Mer. We remember to have seen, many years since, a touching sketch 
from his pen, which was copied from an English periodical into which 
it had found its way, and circulated widely in American journals, as the 
production of Wasuineton Irvine. His humor is of the same oblique, 
happy cast, and his pathos has the power to awaken the same thrilling 
echoes in the human bosom. Outre-Mer is a series of Sketches, pub- 
lished in numbers, in a form similar to that in which the Sketch Book 
first appeared. ‘The quaint and pleasing motto from Sir John Maunde- 
ville, designates, in some degree, their desultory character: “I have 
passed manye landes and manye yles and contrees, and cherched many 
fulle straunge places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode honourable 
companye. Now I am comen home to reste. And thus recordynge 
the tyme passed, I have fulfilled these thinges and putte hem wryten in 
this boke, as it woulde come into my mynde.” The author informs us, 
that he traversed France from Normandy to Navarre—smoked his pipe 
in a Flemish inn—floated through Holland in a Trekschwit—trimmed his 
midnight lamp in a German University—wandered and mused amid the 
classic scenes of Italy—and listened to the gay guitar and merry casta- 
net on the borders of the blue Guadalquiver. His travels are invested 
with a peculiar life and freshness, while the reflections to which they 
give rise, and the stories and legends which they elicited, come to us 
mellowed and softened by recollection—by time and distance. The 
first number has been for a considerable period before the public ; and 
the admiration which it excited, will cause those which are to succeed, 
to be sought for with increased avidity. The one before us contains, 
“The Valley of the Loire,” “ The Trouvéres,” a sketch of the ancient 
Lyric Poetry of the north of France; “The Baptism of Fire, a Leaf 
from History,” ‘“ Coc-a-l’ane,” and “The Journey into Spain.” The 
following is from a description of a foot-excursion through the valley of 
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the Loire. There are the pathos and feeling of * The Widow and Her 
Son,” and of “Rural Funerals,” in the closing paragraph : 


“ After proceeding a mile or two farther, I perceived, upon my left, a village 
spire, rising over the vineyards. Towards this I directed my footsteps ; but it 
seemed to recede as I advanced, and at last quite disappeared. It was evidentl 
many miles distant; and as the path I followed descended from the highway, it 
had gradually sunk beneath a swell of the vine-clad landscape. I now found 
myself in the midst of an extensive vineyard. It was just sunset; and the last 
golden rays lingered on the rich and mellow scenery around me. The peasantry 
were still busy at their task ; and the occasional bark of a dog, and the distant 
sound of an evening bell gave fresh romance to the scene. The reality of many 
a day-dream of childhood—of many a poetic revery of youth was before me. I 
stood at sunset amid the luxuriant vineyards of France! 

“‘ The first person I met was a poor old woman, a little bowed down with age, 
gathering grapes into a large basket. She was dressed like the poorest class of 
peasantry ; and pursued her solitary task alone, heedless of the cheerful gossip, 
and the merry laugh, which came from a band of more youthful vintagers, at a 
shortdistance fromher. She was sointently engaged in her work, that she did not 

erceive my approach, until I bade her good evening. On hearing my voice, she 
ooked up from her labor, and returned the salutation: and on my asking her if 
there were a tavern, or a farm-house in the neighborhood, where I could pass the 
night, she showed me the pathway through the vineyard, that led to the village, 
and then added, with a look of curiosity : 

“ «You must be a stranger, Sir, in these parts.’ 

«Yes; my home is very far from here.’ 

** * How far?’ 

** * More than a thousand leagues.’ 

** The old woman looked incredulous. 

*¢*T came from a distant land, beyond the sea.’ 

‘**¢ More than a thousand leagues!’ at length repeated she; ‘And why have 
you come so far from home ?” 

*¢ To travel ;—to see how you live in this country.’ 

“¢ Fave you no relations in your own?’ 

“* Yes; I have both brothers and sisters; a father, and—’ 

*¢ And a mother ?’ 

*“ ¢ Thank heaven, I have.’ 

*«¢ And did you leave her !” 

“Here the old woman gave me a piercing look of reproof; shook her head 
mournfully, and, with a deep sigh, as if some painful cancion had been awa- 
kened in her bosom, turned again to her solitary task. I felt rebuked ; for there 
is something almost prophetic in the admonitions of the old. The eye of a 
looks meekly into my heart! the voice of age echoes mournfully through it! the 
hoary head and palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for its sympathies! I ve- 
nerate old age i and I love not the man, who can look without emotion upon the 
sundown of life, when the dusk of evening begins to gather over the watery eye, 
and the shadows of twilight grow broader and deeper upon the understanding !” 


The “ Baptism of Fire”—a tale of religious persecution for opinion’s 
sake—closes with the subjoined thrilling description. The victim, re- 
joicing at the prospect of death, has reached the place of execttion : 


‘“* A look of triumph beamed from his eye, and his countenance shone like that 
of an angel. With his own hands he divested himself of his outer garments, and 
gazing round upon the breathless and sympathizing crowd, exclaimed : 

“*My friends ; I come not hither as a thief or a murderer; but it is for the 
gospel’s sake !” 

“‘A cord was then fastened round his waist, and he was drawn up into the air. 
At the same moment the burning torch of the executioner was applied to the fag- 
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gots beneath, and the thick volumes of smoke concealed the martyr from the hor- 
ror-stricken crowd. One stifled groan arose from all that vast multitude, like the 
moan of the sea; and all was hushed again, save the crackling of the faggots, 
and at intervals the funeral knell, that smote the very soul. The quivering flames 
darted upward and around; and an agonizing cry broke from the murky cloud ; 

‘““¢My God! My God! forsake me not, that I forsake not thee !’ 

“The wind lifted the reddening smoke, like a veil, and the form of the martyr 
was seen to fall into the fire beneath, that glowed like a furnace seven times heat- 
ed. Ina moment it rose again, its garments all in flame; and again the faint, 
half-smothered cry of agony was heard : , 

“*My God! My God! forsake me not, that I forsake not thee!’ 

“Once more the quivering body descended into the flames ; and once more it 
was lifted into the air, a blackened, burning cinder. Again and again this hell- 
ish mockery of baptism was repeated; till the martyr, with a despairing, suffo- 
cating voice, exclaimed: 

“*OQ God! I cannot die!’ 

“ The chief executioner came forward, and either in mercy to the dying man, 
or through fear of the populace, threw a noose over his neck, and strangled the 
almost lifeless victim. At the same moment, the cord which held the body was 
loosened, and it fell into the fire to rise no more. And thus was consummated 
the martydom of the Baptism of Fire.” 


The annexed is from a playful, but graphic pictyre of night travelling, 
from Paris to Bordeaux : 


** Occasionally a way-traveller is uncaged, and a new-comer takes the vacant 
perch at your elbow. Meanwhile your busy fancy speculates upon all these 
things, and you fall asleep amid its thousand vagaries. Soon you wake again, 
and snuff the morning air. It was but a moment, and yet the night is gone. The 
gray of twilight steals into the window, and gives a ghastly look to the counte- 
nances of the sl@eping group around you. One sits bolt upright in a corner, of- 
fending none, and stiff and motionless as an Egyptian mummy; another sits 
equally straight and immovable, but snores like a priest; the head of a third is 
dangling over his shoulder, and the tassel of his nightcap tickles his neighbor’s 
ear; a fourth has lost his hat—his wig is awry, and his under lip hangs lolling 
about like an idiot’s. ‘The whole scene is a living caricature of man, presenting 
human nature in some of the grotesque attitudes she assumes, when that prag- 
matical school-master, propriety, has fallen asleep in his chair, and the unruly 
members of his charge are freed from the thraldom of the rod.” 


The dialogue and descriptions which succeed are replete with humor. 
There is no circumstance so trivial, that it does not add to the life and 
nature of the picture. Every reader will imagine, for example, the ap- 
pearance of the enraged little Frenchman in goslin green, as he “ pulls 
up the horns of his cotton dickey,” at the retort of a fellow-passenger. 


Here is a rare pencil-outline of a sluggish, tippling, hen-pecked husband, | 
which must close our extracts : 


‘“‘ This course of life began to play the very deuce with the Notary, and finally 
put his nervous system completely out of tune. He lost his appetite, became 
gaunt and haggard, and could get no sleep. Legions of blue devils haunted him 
by day, and by night strange faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the 
night-mare snorted in his ear. ‘The worse he grew, the more he smoked and 
tippled; and the more he smoked and tippled—why, asa matter of course, the 
worse he grew. His wife alternately stormed—remonstrated—entreated ; but 
allin vain. She made the house too hot for him—he retreated to the tavern ; she 
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broke his long-stemmed pipe upon the andirons—he substituted a short-stem- 
med one, which, for safe keeping, he carried in his waistcoat pocket.” 


These attractive numbers are in all respects deserving of the beauti- 
ful style in which they are presented to the public. 


A Lerrer To nis CounrryMen, by J. Fenrmore Coorer. 8vo. pp. 116. New-York: 
Joun WI Ley. 


In common with most of Mr. Cooper’s countrymen, who are proud 
of his fame, and grateful for his contributions to American Literature, 
we regret the publication of this long letter. Aside from the mingling 
of political questions with the subject, matter of the epistle—the neces- 
sity for which will not readily be seen—there is manifested a spirit of 
defiance and egotism, which will be the more deeply felt, that it comes 
from one who, as a writer, has heretofore afforded us so much pleasure. 
The purport of the volume may be stated in a few words. It is a reply 
to criticisms upon the merits of one of his more recent works, and com- 
ments upon his course in interfering with the political affairs of France, 
in his novels, which appeared at different periods in three daily journals 
of this city—the American, the Commercial Advertiser, and the Courier 
and Enquirer. He labors to show, that these are of French origin, and 
are instigated by prominent members of the French government, to les- 
sen the value of his opmions. He advances, as proof, the fact that the 
French idiom is discoverable in the communication of “ Cassio” in the 
American—a criticism upon the “ Bravo”—the first animadversion of 
an American journal which awakened his exquisite sensibility. Mr. 
Cooper affects to treat the writer with easy contempt, and yet he is evi- 
dently the most prominent thorn in his flesh. The criticism was es- 
teemed a fair one, and its general justice coincided in by nine-tenths of 
his readers. The “ bad faith,” in which Mr. Cooper believes the arti- 
cle to have been written, he fails to point out, satisfactorily. As an au- 


thor, Mr. Cooper was enjoying a wide reputation at home and abroad.. 


His name and fame were the property of the country ; and his country- 
men had a right to point out those errors—however patriotic and well- 
intended, and those blemishes, however redeemed by eminent beauties 
—which might endanger the influence of the one, or sully the richness of 
the other. This was attempted and accomplished, in journals which 
have ever rejoiced in Mr. Cooper’s success, and lent their aid with hear- 
ty good will to extend his renown. Mr. Cooper seems to entertain the 
opinion, that a successful novelist can never commit a blunder, and that 
he must be incapable of producing a work which can in any wise detraet 
from a reputation once established. We admire Mr. Cooper’s ardent 
love of country—we honor his distinguished talents—we appreciate the 
worthy motives which induced his introduction of political topics imto 
his later works of fiction—bui we lament the bitter sensitiveness with 
which he receives wholesome and just criticism—the exhibition of af- 
fected indifference with which he regards American opinions of his me- 
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rits—and the spirit of unpleasant egotism—though this is perhaps more 
pardonable—which forms a marked feature in his character. Conse- 
quently, we heartily deprecate the publication of a “ Letter,” which em- 
bodies all these unamiable characteristics. We must indulge the hope, 
that the author of The Pilot and The Pioneers, notwithstanding his pub- 
lic declaration, will yet add many more works to those which have con- 
ferred high honor upon the literary reputation of his country; and that, 
forgetting the imaginary injustice of the past, and adopting the mild 
course of Sir Walter Scott, with his critics, he will yet add greener lau- 
rels to the chaplet which he has won for his brow. 


Tae American QuarTerty Review. Vol. XV. Marchand June. Philadelphia : 
Key anp BIppDLe. 


WE have derived great pleasure in the perusal of the two leading pa- 
pers in the Jast number of the American Quarterly. They are reviews 
of Sparks’s Life of Washington, and the Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
The Life of Washington has reached three volumes; and the reviewer 
enters upon their discussion with the warm, patriotic feeling of a true 
American. A clear synopsis of their contents is given, and the extracts 
embrace facts and incidents of great interest, which have not hitherto 
transpired. The Life of Hamilton is from the pen of his son, John C. 
Hamilton, Esq. of this city. Owing to a want of confidence in the,state 
of trade, a delay has arisen in the publication of this valuable work. It 
embraces a most complete history of the life and acts of its distinguish- 
ed subject—a history, the materials for which the author possessed in 
ample abundance. The reviewer lauds the newness of its details—its 
great value, as a contribution to American history—its filial piety—and 
the easy, graceful flow of its style. The article upon “ Italian Trage- 
dy” is an ornament to the Review. It evinces a refined taste, deep 
feeling, a full a of the subject ; and is clothed in language un- 
affected and pure. e take pleasure in saying, that the author is a 
valued contributor to the pages of this magazine., The succeeding pa- 

r, “Cox on Quakerism,” is a review of a work by the Reverend 

octor Cox, entitled, “ Quakerism not Christianity, or reasons for re- 
nouncing the doctrine of Friends.” It could scarcely have been penned 
by a Friend. There are manifested far too much asperity and bitter- 
ness, to warrant the belief. (The author under review is hung, drawn, 
and quartered. ‘There is no quality of mercy in his executioner. There 
are allusions to pecuniary, and one or two other irrelevant matters, which 
would seem to evince a spirit of personal revenge or retort, which may 
detract from the apparent candor and good faith of the review. We 
were much pleased, on the whole, with the article on the “ Life and Wri- 
tings of Ropert C. Sanps.” It does a kind justice to the memory of 
that gifted author, which agreeably surprised us. We say surprised, 
because we feared that a spirit of retaliation—not, we regret to say, al- 
together uncommon in that quarter—might induce a different course. 
It is not forgotten, that Sands was unsparing in his public expressions 
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against some of the worst writers for the Review; and the sketch of 
Mr. Green-Bice, in the Tales of Glauber Spa, evinces how completely 
he was enabled to embody Disdain in the Burlesque. Mr. Green-Bice 
is a personification of the poetical critic of the Quarterly ; and ludicrous 
as he seems, is drawn to the life. The article on the “ Decline of Poe- 
try,” in the present number, is from the pen of the original of this Mr. 
Green-Bice—a person qualified, by his own melancholy experience, to 
speak both of the Decline and Fall of Poetry—and whose exploits in 
plagiarism, and failures in criticism, are perhaps equally well known. 
Having been galled for a great number of years by the condemnation 
of all the recognized literary authorities of the country, he became des- 
perate, and turned critic himself. He seems destined, if we may judge 
from the ridicule that his efforts in this department have uniformly ex- 
cited, to be therein as ludicrously unsuccessful, as he has been in Poe- 
try, Novel-writing, and the Drama. One thing is certain—no one can 
expect consideration in literature, who does not escape his praise. “ Pa- 
ris and the Anniversary,” and “The Public Distress,” are the closing 
papers. The first is an interesting, but not over-racy review of a work 
upon the scenery and manners in France and Spain; and the second, as 
its title indicates, is a consideration of much-agitated, public topics, and 
political opinions. The worthy publishers do ample justice to the me- 
chanical execution of the work. 


PuHRENOLOGy. The Constitution of Man, considered in relation to external objects. By 
Grorce Comse. Third American Edition. 1 vol, 12mo. pp. 223. Boston: ALLEN 
AND TICKNOR. 


LectTuREs ON PHRENOLOGY; delivered before the Young Men’s Association for Mutual 


Improvement in the city of Albany. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Albany: Oviver STEELE, 
AND Horrman AND WHITE. 


Tue author of the first of the above-named works, Georce Compe, 
of Edinburgh, is well known in America as an eminent writer on Phre- 
nology, and as a distinguished pupil of the lamented Spurzheim. His 
essays upon Craniology have been distinguished for clearness of rea- 
soning, and great force of argument. In the “ Constitution of Man,” 
he endeavors to show that the science of Phrenology has its foundation 
in nature; “ that it will aid the study and progress of intellectual phi- 
losophy ; that for want of its aids, this philosophy has hitherto necessa- 
rily been imperfect ;” that, in short, Phrenology is susceptible of a wide 
and useful application, and is destined to exert an important influence 
over the whole circle of human interests. The work is characterized 
throughout by the ability to which Spurzuemm often adverted during 
his brief career in this country, as distinguishing the author. ‘The Lec- 
tures by Mr. Dean, are based upon Mr. Combe’s original work upon 
Phrenology ;—and an experience of four years in comparing cerebral 
development with mental manifestation, together with an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most approved works upon Phrenology, have given 
to the author ample means of coming to authentic conclusions; and he 
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declares his belief “ that the doctrine of Phrenologists, in some of its 
applications, is true; that certain faculties of the mind are more parti- 
cularly resident in certain parts of the brain.” The author apologizes 
for the hasty preparation of the Lectures, amid the cares and perplexities 
of his profession ; but indulges the belief——induced by the flattering re- 
ception which they have already met—that they will not be unaccepta- 
ble to the public, as an elementary work upon a science, which, how- 
ever “ caviare to the general,” is numbering among its advocates many 
distinguished and powerful minds, both in Europe and America. 


Tae Bacnetor Reciaimen, or Celibacy Vanquished. From the French. By Trmo- 
THY Frnt. | vol. 12mo. pp. 288. Philadelphia: Key ann Brpp.e. 


Mr. F int has performed a most acceptable service, in presenting 
the American reader with a good translation of this interesting work. 
The interest does not flag for a moment. The incidents of the tale are 
admirably managed; the plot is excellent, and brought about with fine 
dramatic effect—and the moral is capital. It is a work which will be 
sought and read with avidity—in an especial manner by the ladies. It 
has no mawkish sentiment in its pages, and yet it treats much of the 
tender passion. The translator well observes: “ True, it turns chiefly 
upon love. I admit it disgusts me to hear a heartless dandy, with his 
bristled face, curl the lip, and designate such a work as a puling, love- 
sick tale. A tragedy has its catastrophe, an epic its hero; and on what 
should a novel turn, but love?’ Our country swarms with bachelors, the 
most useless of all bipeds, and apparently only born to eat up the corn. 
This book shows how to bring the race of drones upon their knees, 
while they are glad to put on the wreath of wedlock. Let ladies look 
to it, how they smile upon those who would gain their suffrage by af- 
fecting contempt of love. It is to encourage female suicide.” We have 
seldom perused a work with more interest. The style is admirably 
terse and sententious. 


New-York As 17 1s ry 1834; and Citizen’s Advertising Directory, with Maps. Edited 
by Epwis Wiiirams. New-York: J. Disturnect. 


We have before had occasion to speak of the utility and excellence 
of the-maps which accompany this neat and useful little volume—a 
work comprising more necessary information, for the citizen and the 
stranger, than any with which we are acquainted. It contains a general 
description of the city and its environs, a list of officers, public institu- 
tions, and other useful intelligence. To the citizen it is invaluable, as 
a book of reference, as it records the numerous changes and alterations 
which are constantly taking place in the varied concerns of this great 
and increasing metropolis; and to the stranger it is particularly essen- 
tial, as a correct and authentic guide. It is embellished with a finely 
engraved view of the Battery and Castle Garden. 











MONTHLY COMPENDIUM. 


UNITED STATES. | 


when it was $73,854,437. The value 


Concress.—Congress has been much | of all exports, foreign and domestic, was 


occupied, during the last month, in dis- 
cussing two reports, from the majority 
and minority of a committee upon the 
Post Office Department. Thirty thou- 
sand copies of both were ordered to be 
printed. The leading features of the 
two reports are annexed : 

The Majority represent the balance 
against the Department, on final settle- 
ment of all its accounts, to be $803,625. 

The Minority, on the otherhand, con- 
sider that the actual insolvency of the 
Department does not exceed $300,000. 

The Report of the Majority animad- 
verts upon the increased expenditures of 
the Department, which it considers en- 
tirely disproportioned to the increase of 
mail transportation. The Report of the 
Minority has a different view of the case. 
The amount of mail transportation is 
stated by the Department as follows: 

On the first day of July, 1829, 13,700,000 miles. 

“ “ce “ce “ce 1833, 26,854,485 “ce 

The Majority report the amount as 
follows : 

First of July, 1829, - + 15,209,039 miles. 

<. . 6" 56m8, 21,156,844“ 

It will be seen, that there is a differ- 
ence between the two ealculations of 
7,209,690 miles. 

On the 24th ultimo, the Senate re- 
jected the nomination of ANDREW STeE- 
VENSON, as Minister to England, and of 
Rocer B. Taney, as Secretary of the 
Treasury—the first bya vote of 23 to 22, 
and the latter by a majority of 10. 

Annvuat ComMERCIAL STATEMENT.— 
The value of imports into the United 
States, during the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember, 1833, was $108,118,311—being 
more by about five millions, than in any 
former year, since the period immedi- 
ately subsequent to the last war. The 
exports during the same year, ending 
30th September, 1833, amounted to 
$90,140,433—of which $70,317,698 in 
value was of domestic origin. The va- 
lue of domestic exports was never before 


so great in any one year, except in 1818, | 




















never before so great, except in 1818, 
when it was $93,281,133; 1801, when 
it was $94,115,925; * 1805, when it 
was $99,535,388 ; 1806, when it was 
$101,536,963; and 1807, when it was 
$101,343,546. 


In a summary statement of the value 


of the exports of the growth, produce, 
and manufacture of the U. States, the 
following aggregates are put down: 

Products of the sea, 
Do. of the forest—skins & furs, 841,933 


$2,402,469 


~ ginseng, 183,194 
* wood, lumber, &c. 3,961,212 


Do. of agriculture, 13,396,348 
tobacco, 5,755,968 
cotton, 36,191,105 

Do. of manufactures, 7,256,571 


American TonncaeE.—From the Re- 


port of the Secretary of the Treasury 
recently made to Congress, the Regis- 
tered, Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage of 
the United States amounts to 1,439,450 
tons, divided among the States and Ter- 


ritories as follows: 
we sal 4 se See 
New Hampshire. . . . 17,126 
Massachusetts . . . . 395,924 
Rhode Island. . . . . 40,607 
Connecticut ... . . 452,878 
Ween eet ee 1,531 
NOW ae 1. «ce « SIRO 
New Jersey ... =. . 933,143 
Pennsylvania. . .. . 88,162 
Co a ae: 
Maryland . ... . . 80,702 
District of Columbia . . 17,225 
Virgaie ww we te =A 
North Carolina . . . . 32,142 
South Carolina . .. . 15,560 
ee eo 8,651 
Ohio oo 6 itt bibs wane 9,683 
‘pemmasee . o's 6 as 3,047 
Se ws ee 1,753 
eee SS 7,240 
Mississippi .... . 926 
ee oa 
a ee ak le 1,911 
eee a LR 1,091 
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REVENUE FOR THE CURRENT YEAR.— | On Registers of 11 Boys’ 3354 

The duties which accrued from the cus- | Schools, : 

toms in the first quarter of the present | Do. 11 Girls’ do. 2795 

year, 1834, amounted to $5,344,540 40. | Do. 3 Boys’ & Girls’ Schools, 450 297 

The amount which accrued in the cor-| viz. No. 1, 6, and 9, 

responding quarter of last year, 1833, | 7 primary departments, 1412 1412 

was $5,798 70. The actual receipts for | 17 Schools, 745 870 

the first quarter of 1834, were $4,435,386 | — 

13, and for the corresponding quarter Boys, 5961 —— 

of last year, 1833, $6,966,437 07. The Girls, 5304 


revenue from customs for the year 1834,| Showing a total of 11,255 children 
will be equal te that of last year, and | now belonging to the public schools in 
wilt exceed the estimates by more than | this city. 

one million. The nett income for the| There are at this time in the employ of 
two first quarters of 1834 will be about | the public School Society, 49 teachers, 
$7,500,000. The receipts from lands | 28 assistant teachers, and 75 monitors— 
during the first quarter of the present| the aggregate of whose salaries for a 
year, were $1,398,204 10; for the first | year amount to 35,650 dollars. 

quarter of last year, $668,526 66. From| The following is an account of the 
the two first quarters of the present | employment and improvement of the 
year, the receipts for lands will not fall | children during the past year: 

short of two million dollars. The first class learn the alphabet, and 

Sprecie.—T he importations of specie | the ninth is the highest reading class. 


and bullion during the year ending Sep- | 9259 have been promoted from 1st to 2d cl. 





tember 30th, 1833, beyond the export, | 9343 do. do Qdto3d * 
amounted to about $5,000,000 | 2546 do do 3d to 4th “ 
From Oct. 1, 1833, to June, | 2525 do do 4th to 5th “ 
11, 1834, over 10,000,000 | 1557 do do 5th to 6th “ 
Brought by emigrants, not 1621 do do 6th to 7th “ 
’ less than 2,500,000 | 1303 do do 7th to 8th “ 
Gold produced in the U.S. 2,500,000} 569 do do 8th to 9th “ 





Increase of specie and bul- —— | 1820  doto writing on paper. 
lion since Jan. 1, 1833, $20,000,000 | 3991 — do toaddition and substraction. 
The whole amount of specie in the| 2375 —_ do to multiplication & division. 
country, previous to these importations, | 1143 do to the compound of Ist four 
was estimated at $20,000,000. 714 — doto reduction. [rules. 


497 do to rule of three. 
NEW-YORK. 963 do te practice. 


Epucation.—The 29th Annual Re-} Of the 6826 children in the Schools, 
portof the Trustees of the Public Schools | as distinguished from those that are pri- 
of the city of New-York, has been pub- | mary, and the primary departments, 
lished, and shows gratifying results of | there are— 
their extensive and faithful operations.| 1838 studying Geography. 


It appears from the report of the Trus- 874 do Grammar. 

tees, that there were last year, on the 93 do  Book-Keeping. 
registers of the 26 schools, contained 281 do History. 

in the 11 buildings belonging to the so- 523. do Astronomy. 

ciety, and in the school at the Alms- 126 do Algebra. 

house, Weak Mo ee 7,034| This report is signed by Peter A. Jay, 
And of 6 primary schools, - 792 | President, Robert C. Cornell, Vice Pre- 


. —— | sident, George 'T. Trimble, Treasurer, 
Making a total of - 7,826 | Lindley Murray, Secretary, and 73 

at that time under instruction in the | Trustees. 
schools of the society. Since that pe- | © Canats.—The amount of tolls receiv- 
riod, there have been 14,214 received | ed on the canals this year, up to the 
into, and 10,774 have left, the day-| first of June, was $300,160 43; last 
schools; and there are now attending | year, $325,334 04; in 1832, $271,584 
them the greatly increased number,| 46. At last year’s rates of toll, the 
which is classed as follows : receipts this year, to the first of June, 
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would have amounted to $345,000, or 
about $20,000 more than last year to 
the same date. There has been a great 
increase in every article of down-freight 
except timber and whiskey, but a decid- 
ed diminution of up-freight. In 1833, 
to 3ist of May, the tonnage going from 
tide-water on the canals, as ascertained 
by the clearances issued at Albany,was 
19,424 tons; this year to same date, 
14,510 tons. Decrease, 4,914 tons, Of 
this decrease, 3,429 tons consisted of 
merchandize. On Champlain canal to 
the first of June, there is an actual in- 
crease of tolls upon down-freight, of 
$6.796, compared with last year, not- 
withstanding the reduction in the rates. 
On the Erie canal the result is as fol- 
lows: 

Increase Decrease 


Articles. 1833. from from 
1833. 1834. 
Barrels flour, 172,804 203,372 30,568 
s* ashes, 8,565 19,056 1,49 


*¢ provisions, 12,247 20,486 8,239 
Bush’ls wheat,132,356 146,927 14,571 
** coarse grain, 9,760 21,229 11,469 
Galls. dom. sp. 587,881 441,138 
Feet lumber, 6,895,570 8,540,968 745,398 
“ timber, 654,926 283,740 
Staves, 923,379 1,595,890 672,512 
The number of boats cleared at Al- 
bany and West Troy this year to the 
first of June, is 3,209, against 2,375 last 
year to same date, showing an increase 
of 834. 


Emicration.—T he following number 
of passengers have arrived at this port 
since the first of January, 1834, to June 
4th, as taken from the revenue books: 

January, 420] April, 3959 

February, 460 | May, 9653 

March, 1454 | June, 809 


146,743 
371,186 





16,755 
Tue Tvurr.—So much excitement 
was felt upon the occasion of the race 
mentioned below—not less certainly 
than was manifested inthe contest be- 
tween Eclipse and Sir Henry—that we 
give theresult as a matter of record. The 
contest resulted in favor of the Southern 
borse. They were placed as follows : 
Trifle, - - 11 
Shark, - . 23 
Alice Grey, - 3 2 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Strate Prison.—This penitentiary 


commenced about the year 1815, and 
has never had in it over 100 convicts at 
atime. There were in the prison on the 
30th April last, 86 convicts, being one 
less than at the corresponding date of 
1833. The following is a schedule of 
the ne on hand at that date, as re- 
ported to the Legislature, now in. ses- 
sion : t 

Stock. Man. Art. Tools. Total. 
Stone Shop, 18,713 520,163 103,935 642,811 
Smith Shop, 144,828 110,838 168,835 [424,501 
Shoe Shop, 70,254 104,575 44,241 219,070 
Wheel Shop, 91,331 37,758 56,902 185,991 
Harness Shop, 98,121 39,808  4,1379 52,066 


$33,247 813,142 378,050 1524,439 
106 











Furniture and Fuel, 5845 
Bedding and Clothing, 132,517 
Provisions, 78,489 
Total amount of property, 1,842,290 


Lecistature.—Hon. Henry Hous- 
BARD was elected U. S. Senator, on the 
18th ultimo, in place of Hon. Samver 
Bett. The vote in the House stood 
for Hubbard 127, Ichabod Bartlett 59, 
scattering 47. The Senate were unani- 
mous for Mr. H. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Canats.—The Delaware and Raritan 
Canal has at length been completed, 
and the water let into the canal during 
its whole length. This work is 73 miles 
long, 75 feet wide, and 7 feet deep. It 
commences at Bordentown, on the 
Delaware, and terminates near New 
Brunswick, on the Raritan. It has two 
tow-paths, and will admit the passage 
of vessels not exceeding 100 tons ; thus 
affording a safe water .communication 
between New-York and Philadelphia. 
This canal was commenced in January, 
1831, and has 14 locks, 19 of which are 
24 by 100 feet, and one still larger. 


THE PROVINCES. 
Emicration.—During ‘the past se- 
venteen years, there have arrived at the 
ort of Quebec, 69,175 passengers from 
urope. The greatest number in one 
year was 18,231, in 1831—the least 
number was 90, in 1824. The number 
arrived the presént season, to the 3d of 
June, was, from England 2,884, Ireland 
6,595, Scotland 1348, lower ports 19— 
total 10,846. Same period last year, 
3,175. 
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LaFraYETTE.—The wide Republic is ringing with the mournful intelligence of the decease 
of this Apostle of Liberty. The melancholy event is thrilling every heart that throbs with a 
patriotic love of country, or that can mourn when the great and the good are taken away from 
the scene of their memorable deeds. It were an unnecessary labor to dwell upon the acts of 
noble daring—the love of freedom—the sufferings for the cause of liberty in two hemispheres— 
the kind and generous nature of the veteran, who, after an age of toil for the enlarged good of 
others, has gone down to an honored grave, “like a shock of corn fully ripe in its season” — 
whose heart is now cold, which was never cold befure—whose loss has robed nations in sack- 
cloth. There is not a spot in America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, wherein the records 
of Larayetre do not form a familiar history. The funereal honors to his memory, in this 
city, will long live in the remembrance of ail who witnessed them. They were conducted 
with the most imposing, melancholy splendor. Sorrow sat upon the countenances of tens of 
thousands who moved in sad procession through the crowded streets, amid the tolling of bells, 
the roar of minute-guns, the sound of plaintive music, the waving of mourning flags and ban- 
ners, and all the solemn pomp of military and civic expression of public lamentation. A 
“ great city, that was full of people,” bowed down and wept, that the good, the brave, had dee 
parted—that he who heard from afar the cry of the oppressed, and periled his life and his sub- 
stance to defend the weak against the strong—who came among us “ when darkness curtains 
ed the hills, and the tempest was abroad in its anger”—was no more! This is but one point, 
however, in the picture of general grief. Similar scenes will be witnessed throughout the 
broad domain of the Union. 

LaFaYeEtTTE departed this life on Tuesday, the 22d of May, 1834, in the full possession, to 
the last, of all his mental faculties. The infirmities of age had only visited his physical frame. 
He was horn on the first of September, 1757, and consequently wanted little more than three 
months to complete the age of seventy-seven. It has been well observed, that the wondrous 
scenes in both the New World and the Old, in which the name of LAFAYETTE was promi- 
nently distinguished, are among the most remarkable in the annals of mankind; and that His- 
tory does not, in all her records, possess a name which has passed through the searching or- 
deal of public opinion, even in the darkest and most tempestuous times, more pure and unsul- 
lied, than his whose death millions now deplore, The subjoined leading facts in relation to 


the career of Larayetre in this country, are condensed from a recent valuable abstract of 
his life : 


“ M. P. J. R. ¥. Gilbert Mottier Lafayette was born at Chavagnac im Auvergne, on the 6th of 
September, 1737, (17th of September, new style.) He received his education at the College of Ples-. 
sis, and was married at sirteen years of age to Mile. de Noailles, daughter of the Duke D’Ayen. At 
the age of nineteen, he volunteered in the American armies. This disinterested step was taken in 
opposition to the remonstrances of his friends, the discountenance and commands of the Court, who 
ordered their frigates to interrupt and arrest him, and contrary to the counsels even of the American 
Envoys, who had tidings of nothing but disaster from home. His resolution was taken at the very 
darkest part af the war, when Washington was heard of in Franee, as retreating through the Jer- 
seys, with two thousand ragged and barefooted militia befare thirty thousand English veterans. He 
arrived at Charlestown in April, and was received into the family of Washington, and shortly after 
appointed a major general. He fought as a volunteer at the battle of Brandywine, and was wounded 
in the leg. At the opening of the campaign of 1777, he acquired new reputation by his skill in saving 
a detachment of 2200 men, at Barren Hill, when nearly surrounded by Generals Howe and Clinton. 
In the battle of Monmouth which followed, he led the advanced guard until superseded by Gen. Lee, 
when he was assigned to the command of the second line. Soon after the battle of Monmouth, we 
find him lefding one of the wings of Sullivan’s army, in the attack upon Rhode Island, then in pos- 
session of the British. In the fall of that year be returned to France, loaded with the thanks and 


honors of Congress, and became, at itoenty, years of age, the theme of universal admiration. His 
exertions, in conjunction with those ofthe American ambassadors, procured the grant of additional 
assistance from Frange, an: his re-landing in Poston, in 1779, was followed by the arrival of Ro- 


When, in 1780, Gornwallis retired to Yorktown, under the command of 


¢hambeau and his flect. 
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his a officer, Sir H. Clinton, Lafayetie followed him closely ; and when the plans of Wash- 
ington brought an overwhelming force against the British, Lafayette bore a leading part in the 
crowning victory of Yorktown. The year 1784 was memorable for his first visit as a guest to this 
country. His reception was not less enthusiastic than his subsequent one, at the distance of forty 
years. Congress, State ae eg Corporations, and citizens in their individual relations, vied 
with each other in paying him the highest honors, and giving him the most affectionate welcome. 
His course during the numerous troublesome periods and dangerous revolutions of France—his 
trials, his sacrifices, his sufferings—are well known. His visit to this country in 1825, and the position 
he occupied in the Revolution of 1830, are too recent in the memory of all, to need recapitulation.” 


Tae Drama.—During the month, the principal attractions at the Park THEeaTRE have 
been the farewell performances of the Kemsces, and the never-tiring, natural exhibitions of 
the laughter-moving Power. The first-named artists went through, during their engage- 
ment, their usual round of characters with more than their usual excellence. The brilliant 
and crowded audiences in attendance upon their personations, attested the general regret that 
they were so soon to leave the stage, and to be seen, professionally, of the American play- 
going public no more. In addition to her other personations, Miss KeEMBLE appeared as 
Jane Shore, in the play of that name; a representation which but few of her friends and ad- 
mirers have seen her assume. ‘The touching sorrow with which it is imbued, was so faith- 
fully portrayed, that there was scarcely an unmoistened eye in the theatre. Obstinate critics, 
predisposed to animadversion—who had prated of affectation, of a lack of power, etc., were 
melted into admiring sympathy, and ‘ the dejected ’havior of the visage, and the fruitful river 
i’ the eye,” indicated, that if they had come to sneer, they were constrained to remain to 
praise. The last evening of the appearance of the Kembles drew together a more compact 
mass of humanity than was ever before convened in the walls of the Park Theatre. The ar- 
ray of beauty and fashion, which assembled to receive their farewell, was a gratifying evidence 
of the estimation in which they are held in the community, When the after-piece was con- 
cluded, Mr. Kemsce led his daughter forward to the foot-lights, and, with much emotion, de- 
livered a feeling valedictory, which was heartily responded to by the audience. The pit rose 
en masse, in the ardor of the moment. Mr. Kem te has sailed for England. His daughter, 
—now Mrs. Burter,—is to remain in America. A work, in two volumes, from her gifted 
pen, is on the eve of publication at Philadelphia. Rumor heralds it as a Sketch of Travels 
in the United States, possessing unusual interest. Touching Power, there is but one opinion. 
He is the embodied spirit of natural wit—the very paragon of Hibernians. In the Irish Am- 
bassador, The Man of Nerve, and Paudeen O’Rafferty, he is inimitable, and can have’ no 
rival or equal. A successful debut has recently been made at this Theatre, by Miss E. 
WHEATLEY, a young girl of twelve years, who has heretofore only delighted the audience 
between the play and farce with graceful pirowettes in pas seuls. She has appeared on two 
oceasions as Julia, in Sheridan Knowles’s play of the Hunchback. Taking into considera- 
tion her yeuth and inexperience, her personation of the character was one of extraordinary ex- 
cellence. The imitation, in voice and manner, of Miss KemBue, was apparent ; but the in- 
dications of strong original talent were not less perceptible. She has a fine face and person, 
and with judicious training can hardly fail to become “a bright, particular star” in the popular 
establishment to which her mother has long beenan ornament. Mrs. Austin and Mr. Srx- 
cLair—both too eminent to require particular notice,—are under engagement at the Park 
Theatre ; and Mr. Ricurnes, an old favorite, has resumed his place upon its boards, after a 
prolonged g‘ay in Europe. 

At the Bowery Tuearre, Mr. Jones, early in the month, made his last appearance, and 
has sailed for Europe. Mr. Jones, as an actor, an amateur of the arts, and a gentleman of 
much literary merit, was greatly esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He will remain abroad some 
two or three years, to perfect himself in his profession, and to visit the works of Art, of the 
great masters, in the Old World. Forrest has also appeared at this establishment during 


the month, in several native dramas, in the personation of the principal characters of which 
he stands confessedly unrivalled, 








On the 8th of June, at his residence, near 
Morristown, N. J., Vincent CLassE VAN 
ScuHaLkwyck Borsavusin, Esq. in the 80th 
ro of his age. For the last forty years he 
as resided in the county of Morris, and be- 
come extensively known to its inhabitants for 
his liberal charities, his courteous and affable 
manners, his lofty principles of honor and in- 
tegrity. The early part of his life, which was 
spent in one of the most sumptuous courts of 
Europe, (that of Louis X VI.) did not extin- 
guish his partiality for the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture—he preferred remaining on his 
farm, where, in the exercise of a frank and 
liberal hospitality, and in the practice of pri- 
vate virtue and extensive beneficence, he has 
closed his days. With truth it may be said 
of him, he lived and died without an enemy. 
Mr. Boisaubin was born in the island of Gua- 
daloupe, West Indies, in the month of April, 
1755. At the age of seven years he was sent 
to France for his education, which was com- 
pleted in the city of Paris; at the age of seven- 
teen he was entered in the Garde de Corps of 
Louis X VI., in which service he continued 
sixteen years. When the revolution com- 
menced in France he was in the island of 
Guadaloupe, having obtained a temporary ab- 
sence from his command by furlough. The 
effects of the revolution extending to the West 
Indies, Mr. B., in the year 1794, emigrated 
to the United States with his lady and three 
children, one of whom, Boisaubin Boisaubin, 
was educated at West Point, entered the 
army as an officer of artillery, and served in 
the last war until his death, which occurred 
on the frontiers of Canada in 1813, deeply re- 
retted by his brother officers. In the year 
7329, Charles X., king of France, conferred 
on Mr. B. the order of Knight of St. Louis, 
an order never more worthily bestowed.) 
his honor was unexpected by Mr. B., and 
was unsolicited ; it was given him by the go- 
vernment as an evidence of the esteem in 
which his countrymen held his character, and 
a proof that they had not forgotten the liberal 
assistance and generous hospitality he had 
extended toward many of them when in dis- 
tress. He died, as he had lived, an exem- 
lary Christian, in the full communion of 
fis Church. A procession, larger than any 
before witnessed in the country, accompanied 
his remains to the grave, and all places of 
* business in the town were closed during the 
time of his interment. The personal appear- | 
ance of Mr. Boisaubin was very commanding; | 
his height exceeding six feet, and his erect 
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military carriage, which did not desert him in 
advanced age, often arrested the attention of 
strangers; his manners were formed in the 
court of Louis X VI., and exhibited the digni- 
fied courtesy of that era blended with frank- 
ness and simplicity. 

At his residence in Norwich, on the 17th 
of June, aged 79,Gen. Huntineton. He was 
a brave and accomplished officer of the revo- 
lution, and served with great credit through 
nearly the whole war—having entered the 
army before Boston in 1775, just after gradu- 
ating at Yale College, and was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in September of that year. 
The next year he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and appointed deputy adjutant-general 
of the troops stationed on the North River 
under Gen. Heath. In 1777 he was made a 
major under Col. Samuel B. Webb, and after- 
ward promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy, and 
commanded a battalion of light infantry at the 
siege of Yorktown, where he joined the family 
of Gen. Lincoln as volunteer aid-de-camp, and 
acted in that capacity at the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. After the conclusion of the war, 
Gen. Huntington served his native state in 
various military and civil capacities, was seve- 
ral times elected to congress, and served a 
long time as adjutant-general of the state. In 
1799, during the administration of President 
Adams, when war was expected with France, 
he was, at the recommendation of Gen. Wash- 
ington, appointed a brigadier general of the 
troops raised by congress on that occasion. 
Gen. Huntington sustained a high and un- 
blemished character in every relation of life. 

At Annapolis, (Md.) in the 55th year of his 
age, the Hon. Epwarp Lioyp. He served 
first as a delegate to the general assembly from 
Talbot county, and, in succession, a member 
of congress, governor of the state, state sena- 
tor, presiding officer of that body, and senator 
in the U. S. senate. From his sound and dis- 
criminating mind, and from his long acquaint- 
ance with public affairs, he has possessed a 
great and leading influence in the councils of 
the state. 

In New Orleans, on the Ist instant, of pul- 
monary consumption, of long standing, Davip 
M. Lewis, anold and highly respectable mer- 
chant, born in Kent county, Delaware, on the 
12th July, 1776, for many years a resident of 
Philadelphia, and of the western part of the 


On the 29th ult., in the 38th year of her age, 
Mrs. Evecina THROOP, consort of Enos T. 
Throop, Esq., much beloved and lamented. 





